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For the Woman’s Journal. 


WHEN THE SWALLOWS COME. 





BY MARTHA YOUNG. 


Fluttering, twittering! Look up, look on! 

Ah, weeping world, look free from tears’ dim 
screen, 

For trees again put on thoir tender green: 

Surely the Spring some sweet love-words doth 
con, 

For it will seem as if she smiled anon, 

As when tired heart doth on a stronger lean, 

And throbs with joy that strength to feel I ween, 

Sobbing and throbbing such sweet strength to 
don. 


Out of a dim slow lake a lily blows, 

Out of a broken rock a diamond shines, 

Out of a dull gray dawn a morning springs; 

Wider the bud of hope its petal throws, 

Richer the treasure of heart-broken mines, 

Sweeter the clear gold light a new day brings. 
Greensboro’, Ala. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A remarkable Symposium, ‘*Why South- 
ern Women Desire the Ballot,” is the lead- 
ing feature of cur paper this week. In 
order to make space for it, we bave been 
obliged to omit a great variety of news, 
which will have to wait until next week. 
But our readers, who note the strength 
and grace with which the flower of South- 
ern womanhood puts forth its claim for 
co-operation in government, will find this 
number of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL of 
special value. These letters are signifi- 
cant of a wide-spread movement of 
thought and fecling that will ensure a 
rapid advance in the direction of purer 
politics, more enlightened social condi- 
tions, and larger liberty. The number of 
answers received for this symposium has 
been so large that some will have to be 
postponed till next week. 


2 
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That funny little anonymous sheet, 
“The Remonstrance,” edited by persons 
who do their utmost to hide their identity, 
has made its annual appearance. As 
usual, it fills its first page with a list of 
“recent defeats of woman suffrage,” but 
these defeats are stated with even more 
than its usual disingenuousness. For the 
anonymous editor mentions various de- 
feats of years back, which have since 
been turned into victories, and gives no 
intimation of the latter fact. Thus it 
cites the defeat of school suffrage bills 
three years ago in Kentucky and Ohio, 
and does not mention that school suffrage 
bills have since been adopted in both 
those States. 
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‘The Remonstrance,” as usual, claims 
that woman suffrage is losing ground. 
The question now comes up at every ses- 
sion of almost every State Legislature, 
and of course there are always more leg- 
islative defeats than successes in any one 
year. But, taking a period of time long 
enough to show the trend of events, there 
can be no doubt as to which way the cur- 
rent is setting. 





: to women. 





Fifty years »go, women could not vote 
anywhere. In 1845 Kentucky gave school 
suffrage to widows, a right recently ex- 
tended to many married women of that 
State. In 1861 Kansas gave it toall women. 
In 1869 England gave municipal suffrage to 
single women and widows, and Wyoming 
gave full suffrage to all women. School 
suffrage was granted in 1875 by Michigan 
and Minnesota, in 1875 by Colorado in 
1878 by New Hampshire and Oregon, in 
1879 by Massachusetts, in 1880 by New 
York and Vermont. In [881 Scotland ex- 
tended municipel suffrage to single women 
and widows. Nebraska granted school 
suffrage in 1883. and Wisconsin in 1885. 
In 1886 New Brunswick and Ontario 
granted municipal suffrage to single 
women and widows, and Washington gave 
school suffrage to all women. In 1887 
municipal suffrage was extended to all 
women in Kansas, ard school suffrage in 
North and South Dakota, Idaho, Montana, 
Arizona, and New Jersey. In 1891 school 
suffrage was granted in Illinois. In 1892 
municipal suffrage was extended to single 
women and widows in the Province of 
Quebec. 1n 1893 school suffrage was 
granted in Connecticut, and full suffrage 
in Colorado and New Zealand. In 1894 
school suffrage was granted in Ohio, a 
limited municipal suffrage in Iowa, and 
parish and district suffrage in England. 





The Idaho Legislature has voted to sub 
mit at the next general election a covati- 
tutional amendment giving fu!l suffrage 
The vote for it in the Senate 
was unanimous. The figures of the vote 
in the House have not reached us. The 
Idaho Republicans and Populists both 
declared for equal suffrage at their last 
State conventions. 
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In his inaugural address before the 
Colorado Legislature, Gov. Albert W. 
McIntyre says: 


Many earnest and just men in the last 
Legislature and throughout the State 
feared that equal suffrage was a mistake, 
because they believed that women would 
not take their full share of the political 
burden. ‘I'he keen interest of women in 
matters eoncerning their new duties is 
sufficient to answer the doubt. Their 
intense interest in the moral well being 
of the community justifies the faith, 
which has now been proved by their 
works, that their advent into political life 
will positively and permanently benefit 
all the people. 
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Goy. Allin, of North Dakota, in his 
message to the State Legislature, recom- 
mends the extension of suffrage to 
women. He says: 


Under section 122, Article V of the 
Constitution, the Legislature is empow- 
ered to extend the right of suffrage to 
women. This question has engaged the 
attention of the Legislature of the ‘Terri- 
tory of Dakota, as weil as the constitu- 
tional convention of North Dakota. 

Women are citizens. Their civil rights 
are not inferior to those of men, but with 
regard to their political rights, they form 
almost & positive exception to the general 
doctrine of equality. They obey laws 
and contribute taxes, and it is political 
justice (and political justice always pays) 
that those who are subject to law and 
contribute taxes should nave a yoice in 
their enactment and in the distribution 
of the taxes. 

The elective franchise has been extended 
and restrictions removed as men have 
demonstrated their ability to exercise it, 
and as the right to its possession became 
apparent. 

A partial recognition has been given by 
granting women the right to participate 
in school matters. In the exercise of this 
privilege, women have demonstrated their 
ability to discharge greater suffrage con- 
scientiously, and to the best interests of 
the body politic and themselves. 

I would recommend to your favorable 
consideration the extension of suffrage to 
women, in municipal matters at least. 


In North Dakota the Republicans, Pop- 
ulists and probibitionists all passed reso- 
lutions in favor of woman suffrage at 
their last State conventions. For two years 
Mrs. Laura J. Eisenhurth served accept- 
ably as State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and was renominated by the 
Democratic and People’s parties. The Re- 
publicans nominated Miss Emma F. Bates 
who, with the rest of the ticket, was 
elected. 
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A “Law and Order Society of the City 
of New York” has been formed, with the 
specific aim ‘‘to license houses of evil re- 
sort,” and to “confine public prostitution 
in this city to a specified district.’’ Arti- 
cles of incorporation, endorsed by Justice 
Andrews, have been forwarded to Albany 
for a certificate of incorporation. A mem- 
ber of this new organization is reported 
by the N. Y. Sun as saying: ‘‘We propose 





to confine public prostitution in this city 
of New York toa specified district—per- 
haps the river side in the neighborhood 
of West Forty-second Street; to license 
the women of ill-repute, and to establish 
a system of inspection and investigation, 
to be carried on by our own cfficers.” 
They expect to have a bill introduced at 
Albany to give them the necessary legal 
authority. A member of the Legislature 
is said to be already preparing the bill. 
All good men and women should be on 
the alert against this discreditable meas- 
ure. The Philanthropist well says: 
Illegal police regulation of vice is bad 
enough ; license and regulation by author- 
ity of the State would, in the light of 
European experience, be still worse. 
Whatever new legislation may be at- 


tempted must be specifically against the | 


organization of prostitution, the proprie- 
tors of evil resorts, the owners of prop- 
erty rented for such use, the procurers 
and purveyors for the market of vice, and 
against men, as well as women, guilty of 
public solicitation. 


or 





The Maine Woman Suffrage Association 
will have a hearing Jan. 31 before the 
Legislative Committee, in behalf of mu- 
nicipal suffrage for women. Lady Henry 
Somerset will be among the speakers. 
There has been a great growth of public 
sentiment in Maine in favor of this move- 
ment during the past two years. 

— —~@r— 

The Equal Rights Association of Dal- 
las, Tex., who believe that ‘‘women have 
& constitutional right to vote,’’ have 
started a monthly paper called The Wo- 
man's Representative. It proposes to rep- 
resent the many interests of women, and 
to help Texas to ‘‘lead the Southern States 
in measures of reform and equality.” 


+> 


Gov. Morrili recommends to the Kansas 
Legislature the calling of a Constitutional 
Convention. 











The trustees of Beloit, Wis., College 
have voted to admit women. For fifty 
years the college has been open only to 
men. 
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A joint select committee on woman suf- 
frage has been appointed in the Connecti- 
cut Legislature. The members are Messrs. 
Gunn of Milford, Alderman of Burlington, 
Bailey of Wolcott, Catlin of Harwinton, 
Stannard of Norwalk, Lewis of Farming- 
ton, Terrill of Beacon Falls, Gray of 
Ledyard. 
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A large packet of letters from Americans 
resident in Armenia has lately been re’ 
ceived in this city. The letters are from 
persons of unimpeachable character, and 
were sent home by a roundabout way, as 
the Turkish post office could not be 
trusted with them. They confirm the 
most atrocious details of the recent mas- 
sacres. They tell of men burned alive; 
of women outraged by hundreds and then 
hacked to pieces; of children torn apart 
by the jaws, impaled on bayonets or rent 
limb from limb; in short of a ruthless 
massacre of at least 10.000 innocent peo- 
ple, with all the diabolical accompani- 
ments for which the ‘unspeakable ‘Turk”’ 


is famous. 
———__—_ _-_ +~+Sr—- - —  —— 


KENTUCKY WIDE AWAKE. 


The Louisville Courier-Journal says: 
‘‘Lexington was the starting-point and is 
still the centre of the agitation in Ken- 
tucky for woman’s equal rights. Most 
of the leaders in the movement live in 
Central Kentucky, not far from Lexing- 
ton, and they have been tireless in their 
work. The Equal Rights Association has 
a booth at the Lexington Exposition, 
presided over by Miss Laura Clay, the 
president of the Association, from which 
point of vantage visitors are duly in- 
structed as to what the Association has 
done and wants to do in Kentucky.” 

“The cause of equal rights in Lexing- 
ton is evidently becoming popular,’ says 
the Press-Transcript. ‘‘Upon the register 
for those friendly to enfranchisement of 
women are the names of many of our 
most influential people, members of the 
bar, college professors, physicians, lead- 
ing business men, and scores of names of 
our prominent women, while a long list 
of names is also seen of those who ap- 
prove of women voting for school trus- 
tees and making women eligible for posi- 
tions on school boards. This list of names 
for school suffrage is to be sent to the 
next Legislature to help enforce the 
claims of women to this school suffrage. 
The WOMAN'S JOURNAL, the Woman's 
Column and other progressive literature 
of the New Era is distributed by Miss 
Clay and the other ladies of the Associa- 
tion, and they are kept busy supplying 


visitors.” 
a 





WHY SOUTHERN WOMEN DESIRE 
THE BALLOT. 


The following replies have been received 
from Southern women in answer to the 
question, ‘‘Why do you believe that wom- 
en should have the ballot ?”’ 

MISS 8. B. ELLIOTT (TENN.). 

The answer seems to be very simple. 
Women as a class are neither crimina!s, 
nor imbeciles, nor infants; therefore, in 
common justice, they should have the 
ballot. I do not see how there can be any 
other view of the matter. How they will 
use their power is no more the business of 
the government than how men will use 
their power. How much of a burden the 
ballot will be is not the business of the 
government, either; the only question 
that concerns the government is the jus- 
tice in the matter, and justice demands 
the ballot for women. 

SaRAW BARNWELL ELLIOTT. 


Columbia, Tenn. 
——. 


MRS. F. C. SWIFT (GA.). 

Woman should have the ballot to add 
the weight of her moral and intellectual 
force to that of men, in order to aid in 
combatting the evils that exist everywhere 
in society and government. True women 
feel it to be their duty to seek all legiti- 
mate means for this purpose, and there 
can be none more potent than to be able 
to express their opinions and convictions 
at the ballot-box. The right should be 
accorded to women to act in accordance 
with the dictates of their own reason and 
conscience. Equally with men they are 
parte of a whole, and suffer and enjoy the 
results of all good or bad conditions, 
whether in family, home, society or gov- 
ernment. They should have an equal 
share in all that pertains to the regulation 
of the same. Both the masculine and 
feminine elements are needed in the 
adjustment of all human affairs. We can- 
not work to attain any kind or form of 
government composed of men and women 
of equal intelligence without muking both 
equally responsible. The duties woman 
owes in thisdirection cannot interfere with 
the immediate ones within the circle of 
her own home, any more than they 
do with those of men in caring for the 
family. Her qualities of nature cannot 
be affected by this widening of her sphere 
of activity and responsibility. Rather the 
companionship between the sexes will be 
higher and broader, purer and truer, by 
the two being brought on to this more in- 
telligent plane of action, where they can 
share together duties, responsibilities and 
rights. Mrs. F. C. SwIFT. 

President Atlanta W. S, A. 





MISS M. L. MONTGOMERY (MISS.). 

Asa Southern woman, and of a State 
that four years ago came so near giving 
woman the ballot with a property qualifi- 
cation, and, in failing to do so, dishonored 
itself and the noble women who guard its 
hearth-stones, I am glad to speak for this 
just cause. 

I rejoice that the day is long since past 
when a voice can truthfully proclaim that 
“the women of the South do not desire 
the ballot,” for a large and rapidly in- 
creasing number do. 

I believe that women should have the 
ballot because, as tax-payers, they con- 
stitute a part of a. government that pro- 
fesses to be of, by, and for the people. 
Notwithstanding the fact that in this day 
woman is admitted to the higher institu- 
tions of learning, she has not yet passed 
the logic of our forefathers, who resisted 
‘‘taxation without representation,” and 
called it “‘tyranny.”” Women should have 
the ballot because, amenable to law, they 
should have a voice in framing the code 
under which they live. Because the bal- 
lot means so much of power and influence 
as to cause a shameful disparity in wages 
for equal work paid to men and women, 
and by giving women this weapon of 
might the evil would be corrected. Be- 
cause they would think more of the in- 
terests of home, that ‘‘foundation stone of 
the government,” than men, when they 
came to express an opinion that would 
count for something. The science of gov- 
ernment is ennobling, and woman should 
enjoy the broader culture and growth in 
character that participation in it would 
bring. The history of this and other 
nations proves that it is impossible for 
one sex to legislate impartially for both; 
therefore women should be entrusted with 
the ballot. Many wise men have said that 
woman is the conserving force of the 
nation. Our country needs to be saved 
from selfishness and misrule, and the 

[Continued on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs FRANCES KLOCK has introduced a 
bill in the Colorado House providing for 
an industrial school for girls and appro- 
priating $15,000 for its establishment and 
maintenance. 

Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, treas- 
urer of the National-American W. S. A., 
reached Atlanta Jan. 24, and will remain 
through the Convention. Her address 
will be The Aragon. 


Mrs. Joun L. Routt, wife of the 
ex-Governor and president of the Colo- 
rado Equal Suffrage Association, has been 
appointed a member of the State Board of 
Agriculture by Governor McIntyre. 


Mrs. RuTH MCENERY STUART, whose 
short stories in Harper’s, the Century and 
other leading magazines have placed her 
in the front rank of modern writers, gave 
a reading before the New England Wo- 
man’s Press Association and their friends 
last Tuesday afternoon. 

MRS. JOSEPHINE K. HENRY, of Ver- 
sailles, Ky., contributes to the February 
Arena an article in which she replies to 
the Southern ‘‘remonstrant” who rashly 
rushed into print, and collates from hun- 
dreds of letters from Southern women, 
short, clear and telling reasons why they, 
at least, do desire to vote. 

Mrs ELIZABETH LYLE SAXON has re- 
turned to New Orleans after nearly a year 
spent in travel and speaking in Pennsyl- 
vania, Colorado and other Northern 
States. Mrs. Saxon is to give an address 
on “The Women of the South,” at the 
National-American Suffrage Convention 
in Atlanta. She is one of the committee 
to prepare the work for the meeting of 
the Women’s Federation of Clubs. Mrs. 
Saxon has recovered the use of her arm, 
which was paralyzed for sixteen years. 
She is now able to sew and write. 

Mrs Mary MCGEE SNELL, of Colum- 
bus, Miss., is recognized by the clergy 
as an evangelist of great ability. She 
has been holding meetings all winter in 
Mississippi and Louisiana, and has just 
finished a series of ten meetings in the 
St. Charles Avenue Methodist Church, 
New Orleans, at the invitation of its pas- 
tor, Rev. E. W. Osborne. Mrs. Snell has 
been engaged in active evangelical work 
in behalf of the W. C. T. U. for the past 
two years. Sheisa woman of magnetic 
and charming personality, and makes 
friends wherever she goes. 

Mrs. LEE C. HArRBY, of Sorosis, is one 
of the few women ever elected to mem- 
bership in the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. She is a descendant of two fami- 
lies well known in the South for the num- 
ber of distinguished soldiers they have 
produced. Both of Mrs. Harby’s great- 
grandfathers fought in the Revolutionary 
War. Her father-in-law, Mr. L. C. Har- 
by, who is also her granduncle, was a 
midshipman in the war of 1812. She 
made her first reputation as an historical 
scholar through a series of articles in 
Harper's Magazine and the Magazine of 
American History. Most of her work 
deals with Texas, and she has made a 
permanent and valuable record of many 
events connected with the history of the 
State. 

Miss Mary A. BLODGETT recently ad- 
dressed the Woman’s Association of Dan- 
vers, Mass., on the work of the Travellers’ 
Aid Department of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of Boston. Miss 
Blodgett or her assistant is at the wharf 
on the arrival of all the steamers of the 
Yarmouth, International, Cunard and 
Allan lines, and helps the unprotected 
girls coming to a strange country in find- 
ing friends and relatives. Many of them 
are without money, and much confused as 
to their destination. They are prevented 
from falling into the hands of designing 
persons, and many a life is thus saved from 
ruin. Last year 511 steamers were visited, 
and from 1,900 to 2,000 girls were cared 
for by the Travellers’ Aid Department. 

Mrs. VIRGINIA D. YOUNG contributes a 
telling article to the Hampton (8S. C.) 
Gazette in reply to an editorial which as- 
sumed that Southern women do not want 
the ballot. She says that the roll of the 
South Carolina Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion contains signatures of ‘‘representa- 
tive women from twenty-five different 
localities, Beaufort leading in numbers 
and Greenville rounding up, every one of 
them social leaders too; for I always 
mean it as a great compliment when 
I ask a woman to join the E. S. A., con 
sidering that to do so she must be .ntelli- 
gent, good and brave enough to have the 
courage of her convictions, and our list is 
something to be proud of.” 
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WHY SOUTHERN WOMEN DESIRE 
THE BALLOT. 


(Continued from First Page.) 
great reserve guard of women should be 
ordered out, armed with ballots to effect 
this victory. These are a few of the many 
reasons why I believe woman should have 
the ballot. M. L. MONTGOMERY. 

Starkville, Miss. 

sigljemnes 
MRS. ELLA C. CHAMBERLAIN (FLA.). 

I believe woman should have the ballot 
for every reason man should have it, and 
for some others. I am persuaded that, 
because of laws made by man in the in- 
terest of vice, and the control they have 
established over the minds of men, wo- 
man’s need of protective laws has grown 
so great that.only womanly wisdom in 
legislation can meet the case. 

The awful fate of the Armenians at the 
hands of Turkey plainly shows the need 
of self-government for nations, for peo- 
ples, and, it naturally follows, for individ- 
uals. And I declare my firm conviction 
that, if Christian women throughout the 
civilized world had political equality with 
Christian men, their united influence and 
effort would allow of no hesitation in 
blotting out the murderous power of that 
**bitter and hasty nation.” 

While freely admitting the necessity of 
political equality for the women of every 
country, | contend that Soutbern women, 
more than those of any other section of 
our country, need the authority of the 
ballot. Intelligent, educated and deeply 
religious, the Southern woman finds her- 
self dominated by the lowest class of 
voters. Laying aside the humiliation of 
being governed by the ex-slave, who is 
just emerging from centuries of barbarism 
and servitude, consider his unfitness as a 
voter. Ignorant, thriftless, and too often 
vicious and depraved, his vote as easily 
purchased as his lightest possession, he is 
the natural prey of conscienceless politi- 
cians, and stands before the Southern 
woman a constant menace to her already 
restricted liberties. And this large body 
of degraded and undesirable Southern 
voters is being augmented by large num- 
bers of foreigners, immediately adopted 
into the body politic by the easy law 
which manufactures American citizens 
out of rejected foreign material, on the 
simple declaration of intention. 

I am a free-born American woman. My 
ancestors left their bloody footprints on 
the snows of Valley Forge, and were 
among the brave Kentucky riflemen, the 
immortal few who gave their lives at the 
battle of New Orleans, for liberty for 
themselves and their children. I deny 
that my brother American can properly 
represent me. How, then, can I, with the 
blood of heroes in my heart, and the free 
and independent spirit they bequeathed 
me, quietly submit to representation by 
the alien and the negro? 

Evia C. CHAMBERLAIN. 
President Florida W. S. A. 
Tampa, Fla. 


MRS. E. S. HILDRETH (ALA.). 

Speaking for myself, because I think it 
is the duty of women to vote. They may 
shirk it for a variety of reasons, but a 
study of natural laws forces the fact 
home, to me at least. 

Women are wives, guardians and moth- 
ers. The citizens of the world are in their 
charge during the formative period. It 
is a plain duty that they themselves 
should see that the conditions of life 
which influence that charge should be the 
highest and best. The ballot is merely a 
means to an end. Being largely respon- 
sible for the character of the child she 
nurtures, it is woman’s first duty to see 
that it is well with the child. No pleas 
for individual comfort, ease, or imaginary 
queenship, release her from this duty. 
She shall not fill herself with the pien- 
teous things of life and let the child starve. 
Oh, no! though her own comfort is there- 
by secured. She shall not sit in the shade, 
while the child faints in the heat, not 
though her seat be a throne, and a court- 
ier husband fans her brow with approval. 
Life is a great battle, and woman has the 
powers of darkness to fight on behalf of 
her child. Man will fight for and with 
her, if she chooses her colors bravely and 
pins them to his helmet. But women 
seem not to know this, or they do not 
think, or they say it is not yet time; and 
the social evil fills the land with its 
horrors which men say can not be averted. 
Verily, it will be greatly helped when the 
man is punished side by side with the 
woman. 

The saloon traps the street with its pit- 
falls for young boys, and men say it helps 
business. It does—the devil’s business. 
Take profit from the saloon, and it will 
die a natural death. 

Outrage and lynching follow each other 
with frightful rapidity all over the land, 
and good men look on, helpless. We think 
there would soon bea change if castration 
promptly followed every offence. There 
certainly would in the next generation, if 
lust maniacs were not allowed to per- 
petuate their kind. 









Toy systems of sewerage put in through 
political jobbery are the facts in hundreds 
of towns, and diphtheria, typhoid and 
scarlet fever reap a rich harvest. In 
hundreds of schools, teachers appointed 
through political influence, and books 
selected through bribery, are depriving 
children of their right to a passably good 
education. 

We could go on indefinitely pointing out 
each festering sore on the body politic 
which needs the careful cleansing, poul- 
ticing and bandaging which women only 
can give. We do not say they can be 
healed. Cancers are hard to cure. But, 
for the sake of her children, it is woman’s 
duty to try, and not be daunted by talk 
of woman’s sphere and queenship. Queens! 
Of what? Sloth, negligence, cowardice 
and perversity ; while their children’s lives 
lie at their feet maimed, bruised and dead. 
A glorious queenship, truly! 

I hate trouble. I was born lazy; always 
have been a semi-invalid, and would be 
wholly one if I could keep my mind on it. 
I have a pleasant home, the best husband 
in the world, two dear children, a charm- 
ing circle of friends—and I could be very 
happy idling my life away after the pleas- 
ant duties nearest me were done. But 
alas! my conscience gives me no peace. 
Every time my darling boy, a lad of six- 
teen, goes down the street to his father’s 
office, he passes the saloons, and the clos- 
ing of our door bangs a message through 
my brain: ‘Drive that evil from your 
streets.” I have a little girl now ten years 
old. Tome she is but ababy. Alabama 
law says she has a woman’s judgment and 
maturity ; that any man may ruin her who 
will. When, in the interest of her play, 
she stops with some little neighbor till 
the electric lights glow, every beat of my 
terrorized heart thunders, ‘‘Why do you 
sit still and leave your innocent darling 
the prey of legalized wild beasts? Arise! 
Fight that law. Fight any law that 
makes you helpless to protect your child.” 
So I am in the fight, with the sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon, now and forever. 

E. 8. HILDRETH. 

New Decatur, Ala. 

italia 
MRS. VIRGINIA HEDGES (MO.). 

I was born and reared in Missouri. My 
father is a Virginian and my mother a 
Kentuckian. My parents thought God 
had not made a mistake when he put girls 
and boys into their home together, so they 
raised us together, and educated us to- 
gether. Each of us was allowed to follow 
his or her own inclination in choosing and 
preparing for a life work, regardless of 
sex. Beside this, they gave us equal 
opportunities and means for such a prep- 
aration. We shared alike the joys and 
duties of our home,and often,on Saturdays 
and during the holidays, we helped our 
father in his dry-goods store, the only 
condition of these little services being the 
ability to do. We were taught from the 
Bible the same lessons of love, justice and 
virtue. Every night we bowed around 
the family altar and prayed tothe same 
God. 

Is it strange, after such training, that I 
was appalled when I found that the equal- 
ity which reigned in my home did not 
extend into the avenues of life? I could 
not understand why my soprano voice 
was not as necessary in church meetings 
as my brother’s bass; nor why my hand 
could not hold and cast a ballot for my 
country’s rule, as well and wisely as a 
brother’s could. My parents would gladly 
have wiped out this difference, but they 
could not. To-day my husband, though 
willing, is just as powerless. 1 desired 
the ballot then, and with reason. As the 
years go by, my desire to use this little 
white-winged talisman of power increases, 
and my reasons multiply. In an article 
of the required length, I can mention 
only a few of these reasons. 

First, I ama human being, and, as such, 
share the responsibilities of the race, and 
should have equal opportunities of duty. 
Second, I am a free-born American, and 
should enjoy the inherent right of a citi- 
zen to life, liberty, and to the pursuit of 
happiness, since I am loyal in my support 
of this government, and must suffer the 
penalties if I break its laws. Third, I 
am a follower of Christ, and, as such, I am 
trying to lift up humanity; but every 
moral message I utter suffers depreciation 
because I am classed with minors and 
imbeciles by the laws of my country. 
Women are now large factors in the, solu- 
tion of the problem ‘‘How can we Chris- 
tianize the world?’ Women are doing 
heroic work in home and foreign’ mission 
fields, yet their efforts to reveal Christ in 
his entirety by their lives, as well as by 
their preaching the Gospel, are hindered 
because they have no voice in‘formulating 
our country’s laws, so as to'make legal 
wrongs run parallel or coincide with 
moral wrongs. The enfranchisement of 


women is in keeping with the American 
and Christian idea of individual liberty. 
A correct interpretation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States would place 
the crown of sovereignty on “woman’s 
brow, and throw open to her every door 
of development. 


Christ taught, | by pre- 








cept and example, and by the moral code 
which he made for both sexes, the equality 
of men and women, and he is indeed 
the emancipator of woman. Lastly, and 
above all other reasons, I want to vote 
because it is right. 
VIRGINIA HEDGES. 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


—~ — 


MRS. V. D YOUNG (8. C.). 

I will confine myself particularly to 
what I conceive to be grievances in my 
native South Carolina, which woman’s 
enfranchisement might do away with. 

And the first condition among us, 
which keeps us tied like a sponge to the 
surface of something else, when we have 
the germs within us of wings that might 
bear us to the sky, is our dense ignorance. 

We evince this in our talk, which is all 
about our neighbors, what ‘they say,” 
what “they do,” often peppered with 
scandal, and seasoned with criticism. 
Give us the ballot, and we will have bigger 
and better things to talk about than 
‘how a girl dances,” how ‘‘a dude flirts,” 
or how a foolish young woman ‘‘displays 
fast manners.” 

As an antidote to the puerilities of 
gossip, I would have women concern them- 
selves with problems of government, the 
weighty matters which engage the at- 
tention of town councils and State legis- 
latures. 

I would have the props knocked from 
under the theory that it is men’s business 
to care for the country, and women’s to 
amuse themselves. 

With the power to influence elections by 
their votes, I believe women in my State 
will inaugurate a new era of reading the 
newspapers, not the ‘‘locals” alone, not 
mere trashy stories, but the current his- 
tory of the world, as it comes to us 
through the daily press. 

The responsibility of a voice in the gov- 
ernment would go far to help the higher 
education among us, and would make our 
school terms longer. 

We have too many girls turned loose on 
society with a mere smattering of science, 
a knack of embroidering, a small facility 
of daubing in water colors, and speaking 
a few French sentences improperly pro- 
nounced, in lieu of the thorough educa- 
tion which would enable them to be self- 
supporting, and of use to the world. 

What every woman needs to know, both 
for her personal comfort and the good of 
those she can influence, is an understand- 
ing of the laws of life in physiology and 
hygiene, as well as that philosophy 
which, first of all, teaches self-control. 

Having acquired this sine qua non, she 
may exercise governmental power in the 
household, and thence carry an intelligent 
interest into the governmental affairs of 
village, town, or city; applying the prin- 
ciples of wholesome, healthy living prac- 
tised in the home, to the wider sphere of 
the community. 

Not only in towns and cities, but in the 
wide sweeps of the country is woman’s 
vigilance and honesty needed. We want 
them to vote for such Road Commission- 
ers as will make of road duty not a farce, 
but a systematized and perfect work. con- 
verting the wretched roads and abomin- 
able bridges of to-day into safe and 
pleasant highways. 

I believe there is such a strong senti- 
ment against drunkenness among the 
women of South Carolina that, when given 
the ballot, drinkiag men will stand no 
chance of being elected to office. 

A very strong reason why women 
should be enfranchised in South Carolina 
is to get the best men of the State to 
vote. Things have come to such a pass 
that some of our purest, noblest men 
altogether decline to go to the polls. 
They say it is a waste of time under the 
present order; but when the 76,000 white 
women of the State, who are education- 
ally qualified, are allowed to go to the 
polls, they will carry these best men with 
them. 

In South Carolina early marriages are 
the rule—girls fifteen, sixteen, seventeen 
constantly marrying; and when they 
should still be blooming, care-free maid- 
ens, they are, in the natural course of 
events, oppressed and health-wrecked by 
the cares of maternity. 

Second marriages, third and even fourth, 
are of such frequent occurrence as to 
occasion no remark, ag a direct result of 
young wives dying. 

Now I believe a better knowledge of 
the laws of life, and that independent 
thinking which comes with the responsi- 
bility of the ballot, will go far towards 
saving or prolonging the lives of wives 
and mothers. 

I want women raised to a higher plane 
of judgment regarding the comparative 
turpitude of the same sin in man and 
woman. Ihave heard a woman condemna 
girl, whose love for a handsome scape- 
grace had led to her undoing; and declare 
in the same breath that she could freely 
condone the fault of a man who had not 
only broken his marriage vows, but 
assailed his wife in brutal fashion, and 
continued afterwards to live in open, law- 
defying sin. Let into woman’s mind the 


light that comes with liberty, and she 
will clearly see that all transgressors 
stand on the same footing, only that the 
piteous state of the young girl, betrayed 
through her affections, appeals much to 
mercy. 

An awful, pressing need of woman’s 
vote is that it may blot from our statute 
bovks that cruel law of pagan origin 
which sets the age of consent in South 
Carolina at ten years. 

Bethink you, my sisters, that this vile 
ness holds the sword of calamity worse 
than death, suspended over the heads of 
the innocent little girl, playing with her 
doll at your feet. It means that if she be 
caught in the net of some monstrous be- 
trayal, at an age when she is to all in- 
tents and purposes still your ‘baby- 
child,” guileless and ignorant, he who 
inflicts on her the most hideous of wrongs 
may go scot free, by swearing that she 
“consented” to her own ruin. 

Lastly, I would have the ballot given 
mothers in South Carolina that they may 
acquire at least an equal right with fathers 
to the ownership of their children. 

At present it is only by the mercy of 
the court, or the eloquent pleading of 
some Chrysostom of the bar, that the 
wife deserted by her husband, or unable 
to live with him through the brutality of 
strong drink, can claim her babe during 
its infancy; or if (asin a singular case), 
she keeps her children by the order of the 
court, she cannot leave the State, but 
must exercise a vigilance like that of the 
poor terrified hen, perpetually agonizing 
over her brood to save them from the 
hawk, swooping around, alert, if she 
relaxes her mind-strain a moment, to 
snatch the unsheltered one to destruction. 


Vireinia D. Youne. 
Fairfax, 8. C. 





MRS. CAROLINE E. MERRICK (LA.). 

Woman should have the ballot as a 
peaceful weapon to handle for her own 
protection. When left without a manly 
arm to rest upon, or to fight for her, she 
ought to be able to influence the law-mak- 
ing power. Christians and ministers of 
the gosp¢l ought to be willing for woman 
to have a part in choosing the rulers of 
the nation, that the church might have 
some adequate representation, for women 
constitute two-thirds of the members of 
that now disfranchised institution. While 
women are left uncounted, the full opin- 
ion of the church cannot avail when ques- 
tions of public morality arise. Women 
belong to the churches, they are one-half 
of humanity, and they ought to have a 
representation in every republican gov- 
ernment. Where every man is born 
“equal,” no woman should be held in 
bondage and governed without her con- 
sent. She would never cultivate or cherish 
an imbecile indifference to public affairs, 
if she possessed full citizenship. 

The average woman ought to have as 
much sound judgment on political ques- 
tions as the average masses have evinced, 
and they have, if the results of their 
choice prove anything. Women often 
manifest that quality of mind which en- 
ables one to encounter dangers and diffi- 
culties without fear, and they also can 
endure trials with quiet fortitude; they 
can understand right from wrong, and 
distinguish between virtue and _ vice. 
They possess moral courage, an admirable 
quality belonging only to intelligent hu- 
man beings. Why should they not exer- 
cise their gifts for the public benefit? 
The prosperity and happiness of men is 
promoted and they have advantages in 
exercising the privileges of suffrage. Why 
then should mothers, daughters, wives, 
and sisters not dare to call their souls 
their own, but feel obliged to swear they 
belong to the men of the family, and 
neither have, nor desire to have, any 
power over themselves? Why should 
sensible women be encouraged to hug 
their chains, and rattle them baby-like for 
the amusement of their friends, with 
gleeful levity, and smile in apparent un- 
consciousness like a set of innocent simple- 
tons, when they know all the while that 
they are doing a pretty piece of acting, 
and would really like to vote? No wonder 
that many are beginning to perceive the 
cause of their degradation and subordina- 
tion, and have determined for their own 
honor aad self-respect, to be true to their 
highest and best womanhood. They are 
joining in this disinterested and divine 
work of elevation and improvement in 
the condition of one-half the human race 
now disfranchised. 

Some men say they love us too well to 
see us enter the dusty, dirty arena of 
politics. We love them too well to be un- 
willing to follow them through the cold 
waves of the Jordan, or through fire. We 
would for their sake suffer anything but 
dishonor. And so we are willing, nay 
anxious, to go with them to the ballot box 
and deposit our little bit of paper. For 
we know, as well as they do, who ought 
to be sent to Congress, and who would 
make a safe president. We obey the laws, 
we pay taxes, and we ought to be able to 
vote if we wish. While so many new re- 
sponsibilities are laid upon women, I think 








this suffrage scheme should be tried. It 
will prove a good one, and not half ag 
risky as taking in all the ignorant newly 
arrived foreigners and the wild Indians— 
who know nothing of our laws and can- 
not speak our language. It would help 
the family to give the better half of it 
more influence and some political power, 
Children would be brought up more 
wisely, and would have more respect for 
the mothers if they were free and equal 
with the fathers. 


CAROLINE E. MERRICK. 
New Orleans, La 


MARY BENTLEY THOMAS (MD ). 
Some months since, we received a witty 
letter from Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, of 
Kentucky, stating that a Memphis woman 
was getting up a remonstrance, praying 


| legislators to refrain from action which 


would force the ballot upon the women, 
who would regard the duty as an un- 
speakable burden and a dreadful innova- 
tion. 

Mrs. Henry wrote that while she pitied 
this short-sighted and timorous sister, 
she herself must continue to work for 
what were the real interests of such re- 
monstrants, and she desired us to call on 
some of our Maryland suffragists for 
“clear-cut rifle-shot sentences,” setting 
forth their reasons for their belief in equal 
rights. The following are a few of the 
replies forwarded to Mrs. Henry: 

1. 1 demand the ballot on the ground of 
human rights. In a government of the 
pesee, for the people, by the people, 

uman nature rebels against class legis- 
lation. 

2. [ favor woman suffrage because in 
politics, as in other matters, it is not well 
for man to be alone, and no sound argu- 
ment can be advanced against the exer- 
cise of the franchise by the female half of 
the people. 

3. I claim suffrage as a right under the 
Constitution, because [ am a person and a 
citizen of the United States. 

4. | desire equal suffrage because it is 
right and just; because I love freedom, 
and believe it is necessary to the best 
growth and progress of mankind; be- 
cause the ballot is a power, and therefore 
would be a means of protection to thou- 
sands of toiling women. 

5. No intelligent man who claims to 
have been endowed by his Creator with 
the inalienable right to liberty should 
deny to one-half the human race the only 
means of preserving that liberty—an equal 
voice in making laws for the government 
of society. 

6. While there are seamstresses in Balti- 
more making shirts at thirty-two cents a 
dozen; while our women teachers, clerks 
and type-writers are paid scarcely two- 
thirds the salary awarded a man for the 
same service; while upon our statutes is 
spread the law ‘‘Any father may bind 
out his child,” and while a childless 
widow can aay occupy the home which 
may be rightfully hers but one short 
month after the decease of her husband, 
the Maryland Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion should not abate one jot nor one 
tittle of its righteous claim for ‘equal pay 
and equal say.” 

Finally, from a school girl, the one we 
liked best of all: “‘Why do Maryland 
women want to vote? Because there is no 
earthly reason why they shouldn’t;” and 
‘*So say we all of us.” 

MARY BENTLEY THOMAS. 
President Md. W. S. A. 


<ntasuiiiiiy 
MRS, FANNY L. CHUNN (ARK.). 

I believe women should have the ballot 
because they are fettered by man-made 
laws, amenable to that which they have 
had no voice in making. While taxation is 
imposed upon them, they have no repre- 
sentation, and the right guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the United States, the 
right to trial by a jury of their peers, is 
denied them. I believe women should have 
the ballot that they may, by law, be equal 
owners of the children for whom they have 
perilled their lives; that their property, 
whether by inheritance or wages, may be 
theirs to control as they think best, and 
that the clothes they wear may belong 
to them, which in some States is not the 
case. 

I believe that women should have the 
ballot to protect that “high and holy 
sphere” (that some men rave about her 
deserting, if she has the ballot) from the 
wild beasts of lust and drunkenness, the 
saloons and brothels. I believe women 
should have the ballot to help make laws 
for the better protection of girls, which 
the present law-makers of all the States, 
with the exception of two, have failed to 
do, the majority fixing the age of consent 
at 10, 12 or 14 years of age, while one 
State fixes the age at seven years, thus 
leaving little innocent children the prey 
of men’s baser passions. 

I believe women should have the ballot, 
because politics is the science of govern- 
ment, the foundation of the home, the 
basic rock of the social system, and the 
keystone of the structure upon which 
rests the unhappiness or happiness of the 
whole people. 

I believe women should have the ballot, 
to refute the imputation cast upon them 
by the law as it now stands on our statute 
books, women being classed with idiots, 
insane people, criminals, traitors and 
aliens. 





I believe women should have the ballot, 
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because we are a governed class, and gov 
erned without our consent, which is a 
violation of the principles upon which 
this government is founded. The Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution 
says: 

All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States and subject to the juriedic- 
tion thereof are citizens of the States 
wherein they reside. ... No State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the aye or immunities of 
citizens of the United States, nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty or property without due process of 
law. 


Webster says, ‘A citizen of a republic, 
one who enjoys the privileges of a citizen 
or free person; one who can vote for and 
hold public office.” As woman does not 
come under this ruling, I believe that 
she should have the ballot to make her- 
self a citizen of the State in which she 
resides. Our fathers grappled with the 
most formidable foe on earth, in an eight 
years’ war, to overthrow what they called 
tyranny, taxation without representa- 
tion; but freedom from this is denied 
to the woman part of their descendants. 
Woman should have the ballot to help 
make laws by which she can represent 
herself. We believe woman should have 
the ballot to help bring about one stand- 
ard of morals. We believe that woman 
should have the ballot, because we think 
God meant from the beginning she should 
be equal with men in all things, social, 
religious and political, everything in 
which there is no sex. 

Fanny L. CHUNN. 

Cotton Plant, Ark. 

scantily 
MRS. H. M. TRIPP (GA.). 

‘Why I believe women should vote.” 
Because we have to obey the laws; and 
therefore we ought to help make them. 
Then again, we have to pay taxes, and 
taxation without representation is tyr- 
anny. When we look on the question of 
equal suffrage from the standpoint of 
morality and intelligence, of which women 
are the conserving forces in this nation, 
on the one hand; and the constantly in- 
creasing, corrupt and demoralizing in- 
fluence of the liquor traffic, and the 
saloon under high license, on the other 
hand, who can estimate the worth of the 
ballot in the hands of the women of the 
United States? Certainly it would bring 
about a great change in the administra- 
tion of publicaftaira. ‘I would be willing 
to sign the petition and to vote for equal 
suffrage, if all the women were as intelli- 
gent and good as the women of the 
W.c.T.U.” Well, let us draw the same 
line on the men that vote, and exclude 
from the right of citizenship those who 
are ignorant and vicious. Why not apply 
the same law tothem? The most reliable 
statistics tell us that women are superior to 
men in intelligence and morals; also that 
the ratio of criminal women to criminal 
men is as one to fifteen. Again, when we 
remember that there is but one inebriate 
woman to one thousand inebriate, besotted 
men, this is the reason why saloon men 
are opposed to giving the ballot to 
women. Mrs. H. M. Tripp, 

Sec. Atlanta W. S. A. 
wieashdinadalas 
MRS. C. A. MCDIARMID (ARK.). 

Why I am a suffragist? 

Because in a representative government 
the people should make the laws. Women 
are people. Men alone make the laws 
for women and men. If a woman trans- 
gresses the law, she is tried and punished 
just the same as if she had helped create 
the law. 

Women are needed in politics. Brewers 
antagonize them, and prohibitionists stand 
by them. What does that signify? 

Men make the laws concerning the 
property rights of women, and usually 
tax women higher than men. My coach- 
man, who can neither read nor write, can 
vote, while I am classed with idiots, 
criminals, Indians, etc. 

The worn-out argument that the im- 
moral would outnumber the good cuts no 
figure whatever. It is a question of right 
and wrong. I am a suffragist because 
self-protection is an inherent right, and 
every woman ought to rise in her strength 
and demand her right to the ballot. 

Yours for emancipation, 

CLARA A. MCDIARMID. 
President Arkansas E. S. A. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
nenniilieanianee 
MRS. CLAUDIA HOWARD-MAXWELL (GA.). 

I believe women should have the ballot, 
first, because I am forever opposed to 
tyranny; second, because a very large 
Class of women do not feel at home, where 
the Constitution has classed them, among 
idiots, lunatics and felons, and I protest 
against the unjust legislation which keeps 
them in a false and objectionable position. 
Again, if there is a class of women in the 
State who do not appreciate and aspire to 
the dignity of citizenship, that class 
should be the special wards of the State, 
Which should educate them, morally and 
intellectually, until they were not only 
Teaching out their hands for the ballot, 
but were ready to fight all things, at all 





times, in order to secure it. If there are 
any whose souls are so dead that they 
would not be educated up to the spirit of 
patriotism which makes men and women 
take an interest and part in public affairs, 
the State should protect itself from such 
pernicious influence by depriving such a 
class of its offspring, so that it would not 
have the rearing and guardianship of 
future voters, who are to hold her destiny 
in their hands. Women have made the 
mistake of diverting their energies from 
the main issue by telling men why they 
want the ballot, and what they intend to 
do with it. Let us stop this, and work 
for justice pure and simple. It is not in- 
terest in good government which makes a 
certain class of men question women as 
to how they will use the ballot. Let us 
demand representation as a right, then 
we will for all time answer the question 

as to what we intend to do with it. 

CLaupiIA H. HOWARD-MAXWELL. 
Columbus, Ga. 
a ee 
MRS. JOSEPHINE K. HENRY (KY.). 

‘‘Why do I believe that women should 
have the ballot?’ There are as many 
reasons why women should have the 
ballot as there are women. I herewith 
append a few reasons as they occur to me: 

1. As woman is the equal of man and 
the custodian of one-half the mentality of 
humanity, she should be free to act in 
regard to individual and public affairs as 
her common sense and conscience dictate. 

2. Women need the ballot because men 
know everything except that which 
women know better, and this womanly 
wisdom is what society and government 
are suffering for, and which alone can 
wipe out sham democracy, and political 
corruption. 

3. Women should have the ballot be- 
cause, 80 long as they are political nonen- 
tities, the laws of marriage and divorce 
will be framed entirely by men, and 
women will be robbed of their names, 
their individuality, the sacredness of their 
own persons, and be the victims of wifely 
subjection, and enforced motherhood, 
which fills the world with domestic war- 
fare, and floods society with criminals. 

4. Women should have the ballot be- 
cause not a single common law statute 
bearing outrageously upon and against 
the moral well-being of women and girl 
children, was ever changed by men, until 
pressure was brought to bear upon legis- 
lators by women who believed in the 
absolute equality of the sexes promul- 
gated by the sainted and canonized Lucy 
Stone. 

5. Women need the ballot because all 
history proves that where men manage 
affairs alone, they organize armies, build 
navies, wage wars of extermination, es- 
tablish saloons and dens of vice, and 
perpetuate all these with their ballots; 
but where the conjoint efforts of men and 
women are exercised, they build homes, 
schools, and institutions to elevate hu- 
manity and relieve suffering. 

6. Women need the ballot because self- 
protection is the first law of nature and 
impulse, and the ballot is the only weapon 
that can protect women’s mental, moral, 
and material estate. 

7. Woman needs the ballot to show the 
world what manner of creature she is, 
because up to this time the spirit of pro- 
tection has absolutely forbidden a natural 
woman to appear, and there never will be 
one until we get out of the shadow of 
Orientalism, and woman comes into pos- 
session of her birthright—liberty. 

8. Women need the ballot to dignify 
their individuality, and increase their self- 
respect, and in order to command and 
demand proper respect for their ideas in 
regard to domestic and public affairs. 

9. The women of the South particularly 
need the ballot, as no women of any 
country have been reduced to more hu- 
miliating political degradation than the 
women of the South, and_ because the 
South needs the moral power of woman. 

JOSEPHINE K. HENRY. 

Versailles, Ky. 

——>—_—_ 
FLORIDE CUNINGHAM (5S. C.). 

The vital question apparently before 
the people of this country at present is 
the tariff. But woman’s enfranchisement 
isin verity the question that now agitates 
the civilized world, and reasoning human- 
ity accords it to her viva voce. But un- 
fortunately reasoning humanity, it seems, 
is in the minority. Many men and women 
who are really well educated as far as 
letters go, and who are under the impres- 
sion that they think and reason, are not 
sufficiently endowed by nature to arrive 
at anything by raticcination, but are satis- 
fied to accept thins as they find them. 
Hence woman suffrage presents itself to 
their mental vision nct as a thing so clear 
that it should go without saying, but as a 
problem that requires to be worked out by 
rule. And its importance is as perfect a 
mystery to them as the cause of the 
signals said to be visit:ie to science in the 
planet Mars. 

To deny woman sfirage is to insult 
motherhood. She bears sons who make 
laws that renounce her equality, and that 





imply inferiority for her. Such presump- 
tion is as intolerable as it is unnatural. It 
iswith men simply a question of sex, not 
of right, or judgment, or capacity. It is 
an intellectual ostracism that is a dis- 
grace to manhood and to the Christian 
era. 

Let me beseech the women of all sec- 
tions and of all countries who have not 
yet declared for it, no longer to remain 
silent and inert, but to rally to the ranks 
of the marching army of men and women 
who are striving to rid her of the yoke of 
servitude, and who aim to compel recogni- 
tion for her at the polls. Delay in answer- 
ing the roll-call of this imperative duty is 
retrogression. And retrogression is igno- 
rance. To hesitate to demand equal rights 
for themselves is to confer autocracy upon 
their sons, and to admit to them and to 
their husbands and brothers a lower plane 
of being for themselves, of racial defect%or 
deformity. 

A woman may acknowledge that to;vote 
is a matter of indifference to her, but to 
confess at the same time that she does not 
consider that she has a right to vote, is to 
place herself beyond the pale of under- 
standing, and to lower the standard of her 
gender. FLORIDE CUNINGHAM. 

Rosemont Plantation. 

aici 
H. AUGUSTA HOWARD (GA.). 

There is a ‘‘numerous” man who does 
not in the least object to women’s voting. 
Oh, no; the women are perfectly welcome 
to vote for all he cares, but he cannot 
see why they should want to; it would 
not improve politics, the race would 
gain nothing by it, and women would 
gain nothing but would lose every- 
thing by it, and the Deity never 
really meant, women to have anything to 
do with polftics, which, indeed, are too 
degrading to be participated in by that 
exalted and angelic creature, a woman. 
But understand him; he is not opposed to 
women’s voting; if they want to vote, he 
would be the last to stand in their way. 

This multiple man came in contact with 
numerous women who “had all the 
rights they wanted,” and immediately 
there fell from the eyes of those women 
as it had been scales, and they received 
their sight forthwith, and arose, and were 
baptized into woman suffrage organiza- 
tions, and went to work with a will to get 
the ballot. 

O you women who still have ‘‘all the 
rights you want,” and from whose eyes 
the scales have not yet fallen, suppose 
that you had long intrusted your finances 
to one who, on being asked to render his 
accounts for your inspection, should say 
that his papers were too soiled for contact 
with your dainty fingers, that the tedious 
calculations involved would confuse your 
brain, which the Deity had not designed 
for balancing accounts, that you would 
harm, not help yourself by examining 
them, that he had not the least objection 
to your doing so, but purely out of con- 
sideration for you he would hold them 
high out of your reach. Would you be 
quite satisfied of his trustworthiness as 
an accountant? Or would you suspect 
that he was managing your affairs with 
reference to his own interests and regard- 
less of yours? 

Without forgetting the just men who 
recognize women’s right to the ballot and 
are aiding them to secure it, the fact that 
the mass of men are always agonizing to 
keep women out of politics is sufficient 
evidence that women woefully need to be 
in them. H. AUGUSTA HOWARD. 

Columbus, Ga. 


——_@———_—_ 


CAROLINE HOOK HAAS (GA.). 

Why should not the women of this 
country vote? A pure, intelligent woman 
is the peer of any man, let him be of this 
or any other country, and certainly she 
understands the crying need of pure, free 
government as well as the other sex. 

Or is it to be supposed that the ignorant, 
unlettered foreigner who lands upon our 
shores, understands our needs better than 
they, our noble mothers, sisters and wives? 
Shall we leave the sacred duty to aliens, 
cranks, and bums (for many honest men 
of the present day avoid the polls as a 
pestilence, because they are governed by 
such a class). Shall we, the women of 
America, leave it to such creatures, and 
allow our beloved country to float away 
on the sea of anarchy? ‘‘Women have 
no voice in the matter,” forsooth! ‘‘They 
must not meddle with politics.” °’Tis true 
we shall not visit bar rooms to canvass 
our country’s needs over our glasses of 
beer, or something stronger, and curse 
and rave if one worsts us in an argument, 
as many of the nobler sex are known to 
do. We shall, if permitted, only vote 
humbly and prayerfully, knowing our 
welfare through time and eternity de- 
pends on how we govern ourselves here. 
It is a sacred duty, and women feel it, as 
they probably never felt the truth before. 

Oh! our beloved country, shall it too 
fall, as many have in the past? No! not 
if thousands and thousands of our noble 
women are permitted to stand forth in its 
defence at the polls. ‘»At the polls!” I 








hear some fair creature repeat with a 
shudder, or perhaps some one of the 
sterner sex with disdain. ‘“‘Why this 
horror? Will she unsex herself?’ No, 
kind sir, she will do nothing of the kind. 
She will not unsex herself, neither will 
she be less a woman, but more, as next 
to love of God, is love for country. Truly 
there is need of reform. Let no one, 
either man or woman, be permitted to 
vote who cannot read or write. In reli- 
gion, education, and in every good and 
noble work, woman should have a voice; 
this all great and good men are willing 
to concede. May the masses soon see that 
it is for their interest to work for and with 
the best element of society—their|mothers, 
sisters and wives. Then in regard to the 
polls, or meeting places, they can be made 
as refined and select as the concert room, 
or the opera, where we happily meet the 
kind offices and courtesy of the sterner 
sex, which is extended to women at all 
times, and will be even at the polls. 
Women of this country, take courage! 
All great reforms are met with opposition 
and ridicule; the only way is to push 
onward and upward, and with one bold 
charge snatch the sceptre from the hand 
of the politician and place it in the hand 
of the patriot. 
Atlanta. CAROLINE HOOK HAAs. 
caciinatiailiai 
MRS. M. A. CORLEY (8S. C.). 


Why should women vote? Because it 
is their natural, inalienable right so to do, 
in common, with all other free moral 
agents. It is an axoim not logically dis- 
proved that of two halves composing 
a sentient whole, one-half cannot suffer 
without the other suffering. God said, 
‘*Let us make man in our image, male and 
female; and let them have dominion.” So 
when he endowed the female half of his 
image with reason, quickness of percep- 
tion, acute sensibility and moral account- 
ability, he evidently intended that she 
should stand up, and walk erect by the 
side of her male companion—a helpmeet 
for him in the discharge of the responsi- 
ble duties of life, and in the enjoyment of 
all the privileges he enjoys. No harm 
ever comes from the prevalence of right 
over wrong. 

But, contrary to the wishes and efforts 
of the noblest and best of men, and in 
keeping with the unjust burdens which 
have so persistently been heaped upon 
woman, she has, thus far, been deprived of 
the privilege of representing herself at the 
ballot box. Alas for the result! 

Politics, instead of being a beautiful 
science, has become a corrupt game of 
chance—a gambling pool in the hands of 
the unscrupulous and designing. Seltish- 
ness, greed, and intemperance prevail to 
an alarming extent, and patriotism seems 
at times about to expire. Ballots, not 
bullets, money, or whiskey, should govern 
all people. According to the theories of 
government by the consent of the gov. 
erned, the burden of taxation shoul. not 
fall upon those not represented. Wher- 
ever the experiment of woman suffrage 
has been tried, all the fiimgy objections of 
the whole crew of Boks, dudes and up- 
starts generally, have been practically re- 
futed. Those who do not regard women as 
citizens, except at tax-paying time, and the 
Breckenridge type of beings, have obvious 
reasons for their opposition, but no true 
man, who is abreast of the times, and 
allows the nobility of his nature to assert 
itself, has any reason to be unjust or un- 
generous towards any of God’s creatures, 
especially towards woman, who was the 
last crowning excellence of creation, and 
whose life is always jeopardized, and 
often sacrificed, for the perpetuity of the 
race. 

Now fathers, husbands and big brothers, 
just rally bravely and remove our disabili- 
ties. See how soon you will pleasantly 
realize that your sisters think more, and 
giggle less; your wives are more con- 
tented, and mothers happier; happier 
because they can better protect their 
children, and render more efficient aid in 
saving them from the environments that 
surround them, and guard their tender 
feet from the snare of the fowler, and the 
gin-mills of the workers of iniquity; thus 
rendering them better citizens, and better 
workers in the vineyard of the Lord. 

Lexington, S. C. M. A. CORLEY. 

jiesnclanliiaagae 
MRS. 8S. W. TUDOR (MD.). 

I believe woman should have the ballot 
because it would benefit the men, women 
and children of the entire country, and 
because | believe it to be her God-given 
right. ‘‘Male and female created He 
them,” and gave them dominion over all 
the earth. This means union, co-operation, 
a working together, not only in the 
family, but in the church and State. God 
says, ‘‘The nations that will not serve me 
shall perish.” Laws made by man give 
freedom and protection to only one-half 
of the nation. Woman is left out. She 
has not the privilege of working out her 
convictions of duty as God shows her the 
right, but is obliged to suffer the pain and 
penalty of laws she has had no part in 
making. Women, being the mothers of 

(Continued on Fourth Page.) 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
NEW BOOKS 
THE JEROME BANNERS 


DESIGNED AND EDITED BY 


IRENE E. JEROME 
Rest Banner Every-Day Banner 
Joy Banne What Will the Violets Be 


Each Banner consists of four panels beauti¢ta 
decorated in colors and gold. attached by ri 4 
containing appropriate selections from the 

authors,and «nclused in decorated e: velope. Fae- 
simile of the originals, designed and edited $4 ingae 
} Tw Price, 50 cents each Banner; four kinds i= 


Little Prudy’s Children 


The youngest of which is 
Wee Lucy 


By Soraie May, Author of “Little Prudy Stories,” 
“Dottie Dimple Series,” “Little Prudy’s Flyswap 
Series,” “Flaxie Frizzle Stories,” ‘‘Quinnebassete 
Stories.” Cloth. Illustrated. 75 cents. 

Wee Lucy and Jimmie Boy figure in as many la’ 

able adventures and have ail the quaint and lov 

ways of Little Prudy and Dotty ‘Dimple, of wor 

wide fame. The y-- inge and doings of Wee 
ucy will strike a kin ved chord in ali wide-awake 

hildren, especially those with a vein of humor ip 

ke-up. The New York Nation says: “So: 

ay hasa very bappy touch in picturin 

hild life. One feels like picking up an 

hildren she describes.”’ 


Mollie Miller 
By Errig W. Merriman, author of “The Conways.’ 

Cloth, Illustrated. §1.25. 

This volume is @ sequel to “Mollie Miller,” and in fe 
we follow Molile and Max and their “dopted child, 
Johnnir, through the many pleasures and vicissitudes 
of youth The struggles and trials of these young 
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c 
t 
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stances are presented with much natural incident, 
gentle humor, d bright dialogue, and the volume 
will be an inspiration to all young readers. It is one 
of the best stories Mrs. MARRIMAD has written. 


Asiatic Breezes, Or Students on 
the Wing 
By OLtver Optic, Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.26. 
Much information is conveyed regarding the places 
visited and the objects seen, as well as the surround 
ing country, and there are exciting incident an@ 
adventure enough to retain the interest of those whe 
are not attracted oe by the inst«uction giv 
This volume completes the second series of the AS 
Over-the-World-Library.” 


Because I Love You 
A Choice Collection of Love Poems. Edited by Anns 
*.Maock. Cloth. White and Gold. Price, $1.50. 
Poetry is the language of love. Volumes of sweet 
and tender poems m'ght be gathered from the world ’® 
literature, but few could select with the discrimi 
tion and delicacy which Miss Mack has n anifes 
She has given a rare book tocon with a sweetheart of 
to send withagift. Itisa volume appropriate for bun- 
dreds of occasions. This groujing of the bes® 
thoughts of the best poets, in its beautiful dress, ise 
veritable casket of gems. 


Back Country Poems 
By Sam Water Foss. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 
There is in these ms & naturalness, a love og 
humanity and an insight into buman ana inapn 
nature tuat one likes at first sight. Their strong 
peat after their all-pervading humor, is to be fo 
n the fact that they all contain something fur ev 
dexreeof int ligence; their logic is sometimes } 
crouely deep for the backwoods dialectin which they 
are written, ut the mind that can take only a di; 
perful will go away ratirfied as well as that v hiew 
can take a pailful.—N. Y. Journal. 


A Hilltop Summer 


By author of “A Spinster’s Leafiets.” Cloth. flue 

trated, with half-tone vignettes. §1.25. 

In this bright story of asummer sojourn.in a coun- 
try town the author + hows the same clear insight inte 
the New England character as in her previous r= 
“A Spinstér’s Leaflets.” The style is quaint 
deautiful, the dialect being very fama neeny = J rea- 
dered. Delicately drawn and interwoven into the 
text, and extending into the margins, are mang 
appropriate balf-tone vignettes. 


Sirs, Only Seventeen ! 

By Virointa F. TOWNSEND, author of jBoston Giri’s 
Ambitions,” and many other popular novels. Cloth 
$1.50. 

Miss Townsend’s stories are all pure in sentimens 
and moral in tone. The incidents in them are dra- 
matic and the situations striking, yet she never for- 
gets the duties of an author,and so her books 
always pure, bright and cheery. She has brillia 
descriptive and imaginative powers, which are dis 
played at their best in this new story. 





Sit, by all booksellers, and sent by mati on receigs 

e. 

Our Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any 
address. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston. 


New Business for Women. 

Some years since I published in the 
Woman’s JouRNAL a notice headed ag above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and shall soon start 
the enterprise again. desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that I 
shall be pleased to hear from them all again. 

Having always sought to help all womem 
to earn an independent, honest living, I have, 
in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 
to give women g opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There is 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in the world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances te 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All will be answered as 
soon as they can be. Remember that, as above 
stated, the enterprise is To BE started— nos. 

n yet. All ladies who write me will be noti- 
fled when operations begin. 
HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
William S8t.. New York. 








NEW 


Wall Papers ! 


For Season of !894 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, - BOSTON 
Next door to Washington Street. 
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THE ATLANTA PROGRAMME. 


Thursday, Jan. 31—9 A. M., Executive Com- 
mittee meeting. 10 A.M., formal opening. 3 
P.M., committee reports; short addresses by 
eminent speakers. 8 P. M., prayer, Rabbi 
Reich ; address of welcome; President's address, 
Susan B. Anthony; address, Dora Phelps Buell, 
Colorado, ‘‘A Message from the Rocky Moun- 
tains;’”’ address, Elizabeth U. Yates, Maine, 
“Signs of the Times.” 

Friday, Feb. 1—10 A. M., organized work 
in various States; short addresses by eminent 
speakers. 3 P. M., presentation of resolations; 
committee reports; short addresses by eminent 
speakers. 8 P.M., prayer, Rev. R. H. Robb; 
address, Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, Pennsyl 
vania, ‘‘fhe Home, the Tap-Root of the State ;”’ 
address, Gen. Robert R. Hemphill, South Caro- 
lina, ‘‘Woman in South Carolina;’’ address, 
Alice Stone Blackwell, Massachusetts, ‘*+trong- 
holds of Opp sition .”” address, Caroline E. Mer- 
rick, Louisiana, ‘‘Woman as a Subject;”’ ad- 
dress, Elizabeth Lysle Saxon, ‘‘Club Life among 
Southern Women;” address, Lillie Devereux 
Blake, New York, ‘‘ Wife, Mother and Citizen.’’ 

Saturday, Feb 2—10 A.M., organized work 
in various States; short addresses by eminent 
speakers; 3 P. M. (for members), amendments 
to the Constitution; election of officers; report 
of resolutions committee. 8 P. M., prayer, Rev. 
Wm. Roswell Cole; address. Josephine K. Hen- 
ry, Kentucky, ‘‘Woman Suffrage in the South ;”’ 
address, Col. J. Colton Lynes, Kentucky; ad- 
dress, Mary C. Francis, Ohio, ‘‘The Next Phase 
of the Woman Question;’’ address, Henry C. 
Hammond, Georgia; address, Carrie L. Chap 
man-Catt, New York, ‘‘Eternal Justice.” 

Sunday, Feb. 3—3 P. M., Religious Service; 
sermon, Rev. Ana doward Shaw, Pennsyl- 
Vania. 

Monday, Feb. 4—-9 A. M. In a parlor of the 
Hotel Aragon (the headquarters during the Con- 
vention), an Executive Committee Meeting. On 
its adjournment, the Business Committee (Gen- 
eral Officers) will meet at same place. 


ATLANTA HOTEL RATES. 


The Twenty-seventh Annual Convention of 
the National-American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will be held at Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 31st to 
Feb. 4th, 1895. 

Hote, HEADQUARTERS. The Aragon, the 
leading botel of Atlanta, has been selected as 
headquarters for the Convention. The officers 
and speakers of the Convention will be enter- 
tained there, as guests of the Georgia Woman 
Suffrage Association. Entertainment will not 
be provided for delegates or visitors, who are 
advised to secure rooms either at the head- 
quarters (Aragon) or at other hotels. The rates 
per day are as follows, the Aragon baving been 
especially kind in its ar;angements for those 
attending the Convention: 

The Aragon, $2.50 for each person, twoin one 
room, American plan. $1.00 for each person, 
two in a room, European plan. Steam heat 
free. Transfers passengers and baggage free. 

The Kimball, American plan, regular rates 
from $2.50 to $5.00 each, according to room, 
with 20 per cent. discoun: to the Convention. 
Fires, 50 cents. 

The Markham, American plan, $2.00 per day, 
each. Fires, 50 cents. 

The Kimball and the Markham are each just 
across the street from the station, at opposite 
ends. 

Ballard House, three doors from the Aragon. 
American plan, two in a room $1.50 each per 
day ; $8.00 per week. One in a room, $2.00 per 
day, $10.00 per week. Fires 25 cents extra per 
room. Cars pass door. 

The Normandy, 286 Peachtree Street. Amer- 
ican plan, two In a room $1.50 per day each, 
includes every thing, $10.00 per week. Cars 
pass door. 

The Leland, on Houston Street, a few doors 
from the Aragon. American plan, 1.00 per day. 
Can take only from four to eight. 

Bapces ‘The National-American W. 8. A. 
has no badge in general use except the yellow 
ribbon, which it is hoped all regular attendants 
at the Convention will wear during their stay in 
from $1.00 down to 25 cents, without reserved 
seats; with reserved seat, from $1.25 to 35 cents 
according to the part of the Opera House to 
which they admit. Boxes are for sale, $14.00 
to $10.00 for the three nights, according to loca- 
tion and seating capacity, holding from seven to 
Atlanta. Racue. Foster AVERY. 

Chairman Programme Com. of N.A.W.S.A. 
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FARES TO ATLANTA. 


A fare and a third for round trip has 
been granted to those going from New York 
via Washington to Atlanta, Ga., tothe Na 
tional-American Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion, Jan. 31 to Feb. 14. Tickets good going 
on Jan. 28, 29, 30, 31, and Feb. 1 and 2. 
Good returning till Feb. 17. Buy your 
tickets to Atlanta, paying full fare and 
taking a certificate from agent. These 
certificates will be signed by Railroad 
Agent and myself at the Convention, and 
will entitle you to one-third fare home up 
to Feb. 17. Those who do not care to 
stay in the Convention all the time can go 
farther South, and thus get a better 
knowledge of the beautiful Southland. 
Whether you are delegates or visitors, 
make your arrangements for a little rest 
and outing. Go to Atlanta at this time, 
and enjoy the trip and the Convention. 
(See advertisement) 

New England delegates and visitors can 
leave Park Square Statior, Boston, by 
Colonial Express on Tuesday, Jan. 20, at 
9 A. M., reaching Washington same even- 
ing at 9.45 P. M., leaving same depot over 
the Southern Railway at 10.43 P. M., and 





| arriving at Atlanta, Ga., at 3.55 P. M. 
next day. Solid through Pullman train 
and dining cars. Delegates from all East- 
ern cities can take eame train, arriving 
at Washington night of 29th, and making 
immediate connection with Southern Rail- 
way for Atlanta. In all cases be sure to 
take a certificate from the agent of the 
Pa. or B. & O. R. R. at Boston or New 
York when you buy your through ticket’to 
Atlanta, otherwise you will have to pay 
full return fare. 
Marky G. Hay, Sec. Ry. Rates. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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HOW TO BUY YOUR TICKETS. 


New England delegates and visitors to 
the Atljanta Convention must secure tick- 
ets with certificates entitling the holders 
to a one-third return fare from Atlanta to 
New York. These certificates can only 
be had by buying the tickets from the 
office of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
No. 205 Washington Street, Boston, or 
from the office of the Pa. R. R. Co. in 
New York or Jersey City. The fact that 
the New England lines have declined to 
give a reduction will prevent their agents 
from issuing certificates, and without the 
certificate no reduction can be had at 
Atlanta. 

In order to promote the convenience of 
delegates, the Pennsylvania Railroad will 
have an agent at the Providence Railroad 
Station at 8:30 A. M. on Jan. 29, who will 
go with the train at 9 A. M., and who 
will sell delegates and visitors to Atianta 
Convention their tickets from New York 
to Atlanta with return certificates. Buy 
your through tickets only from him, unless 
you have previously bought them at 205 
Washington Street, Boston. H. B. B. 
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ATLANTA NOTES. 


The gavel to be used by the president 
at the coming National-American woman 
suffrage convention at Atlanta is made of 
wood from Mt. Vernon, secured by the 
secretary of the Georgia W.S. A. on her 
way home from the last suffrage conven- 
tion at Washington. It is decorated with 
a yellow ribbon, and is being carefully 
saved, to be used for the first time by 
Miss Anthony. The coming convention 
is to be held in advocacy of the same 
principle for which George Washington 
foughtthat governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
and that taxation without representation 
is tyranny. It is very appropriate that a 
gavel of wood from Mt. Vernon should be 
used. 

Half the receipts of the first evening of 
| the convention will be given to the Board 

of women managers of the Cotton States 

' and International Exposition. This action 
| was taken at the suggestion of a member 
| of the Georgia W. S. A., who feels much 
‘pride in the women’s department, and 
| proposed to the National officers this 
| means of assisting the women’s division 
of Atlanta’s great enterprise. 

The clergymen of different denomina- 
tions who are to open the successive 
meetings with prayer are all from At- 
lanta, and all accepted with expressions 
of interest and faith in the cause. 

A very interesting programme has been 
arranged. Four Southern men are to 
make addresses, besides many women 
from the North, South, East and West. 

The prospects are that it will be a note- 
worthy convention. Come one, come all! 

A. 58. B. 
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ATLANTA COMMITTEES. 


The following committees are announced 
for the coming convention of the N. A.W. 
8. A.: 





ON MEETING TRAINS. 
Mrs. Strahan. 
Mrs. F. S. Whiteside. 
Dr. Lucius D. Morse. 
Mrs. Miriam Howard DuBose. 


ON GENERAL INFORMATION. 
Mrs. M. L. McLendon. 
Mrs. Claudia H. Howard-Maxwell. 
ON LOCAL INFORMATION. 

Mrs. Isabella Parks. 

Dr. Mary Hicks. 

Delegates wishing information may ob- 
tain it at the Aragon, hotel headquarters. 





SLEEPING BERTHS TO ATLANTA, 


The Southern express train leaves the 
station of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany in Washington soon after the arrival 
of the Eastern trains. Berth thence to 
Atlanta $4, whether occupied by one or 
two persons. Entire Section $8. 


~~ 


SUFFRAGE BILL PENDING IN NORTH 
DAKOTA, 


The Constitution of North Dakota con- 
tains a provision similar to that of Colora- 
do. Any Legislature may at any time 
extend full suffrage to women, but before 
it takes effect the law must be ratified by 
the voters. 

Such a bill is now pending in the Legis- 
lature, and the suffragists are hopeful that 
it will be carried. Emma F. Bates, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Bismarck, writes: ‘‘Let all our suffrage 











friends remember that we are at a critical ! 


time in the cause of woman su ffrage.”’ 
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WOMAN SUFFEAGE HEARING. 


A public hearing will be given the peti- 
tioners for Municipal Woman Suffrage, on 
Wednesday, Jan. 30, at 10 a. M., in the 
(Old) Representatives’ Hall, at the State 
House, Boston. Among other speakers 
Lady Henry Somerset will state the re- 
sults of Municipal Woman Suffrage in 
England since 1869, and in Scotland since 
1881. Miss Frances E. Willard, president 
of the National W. C. T. U., Prof. Ellen 
Hayes of Wellesley, and others will also 
speak for the petitioners. 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 








Dr. Alice Bennett bas reported to the 
Trustees of the Hospital for the Insane at 
Norristown, Pa., that this is the sixth 
year without a suicide among the patients 
under her care. The regular population 
in the women’s department exceeds 900, 
including many with suicidal tendencies ; 
thus, the absolute freedom from casualties 
is remarkable. The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger says: ‘Dr. Bennett and her corps 
of assistants may well feel proud of this 
record, although it is but one of the many 
illustrations of an admirable government 
and system of care which has made this 
department of the Norristown Hospital 
one of the finest in the country.” 

Dr. Ida C. Barnes, of Topeka, is treas- 
urer of the Eastern Kansas Medical So- 
ciety. 

Three women physicians recently passed 
the examinations before the State Board 
of Medical Examiners at Richmond, Va. : 
Dr. Chertsey Hopkins, of the staff of the 
Western State Hospital, Dr. Lacy Gibson, 
of Staunton, Va., and Dr. A. 8. Crush, of 
Washington city. 

Miss I. Ernsberger, M. D., missionary 
of the W. F. M. 8. in India, who has been 
engaged fur the past five years in medical 
work in Baroda, Bombay Conference, 
found patients awaiting her upon her ar- 
rival, and never escaped from them up to 
the time of her embarkation for America. 
During the past year she treated 7,000 
patients, and during her five years’ work 
20 000 sufferers were treated by her, of 
whom 5,500 heard of Christ for first time. 

The Staunton. Va., Vindicator says: 

Emma Chencutt Runyon, the lady phy- 
sician who has recently settled in Rich- 
mond, comes to her new field highly 
recommended. She is a native of Ken- 
tucky, and the daughter of Dr. Chencutt, 
formerly superintendent of the State 
Asylum for the Insane at Lexington in 
that State. Dr. Runyon is a graduate of 
the University of Michigan, and was for 
a& year or so associate physician at the 
Cook county, (Ill.) Infirmary. After her 
marriage she removed to Kansas, and 
practised her profession in Wichita for a 
number of years with marked success. 

Dr. Grace A. Preston, formerly resident 
physician at Smith College, is now con- 
nected with Colorado College, and is giv- 
ing a course of lectures on hygiene and 
physiology to the young women of the 
college and of Cutler Academy. Dr. 
Preston’s health has so far improved that 
she is able to resume her practice, and 
she means to make Colorado Springs her 
home. 

Dr. Carrie Liebig, of Hope, Idaho, has 
been appointed division surgeon upon the 
Northern Pacific railroad. It is said that 
this is the only instance of such distinc- 
tion to a lady known in the United States. 

Dr. Beulah Prindle, a graduate of the 
Women’s Medical College of Pennsylva- 
nia, and for two years engaged in success- 
ful practice at Scranton, Pa., is a new ac- 
cession to the medical fraternity of Des 
Moines, Ia. She is described as thorough- 
ly equipped in her profession, and a spe- 
cialist in the diseases of women and chil- 
dren and of the spine. Her standing 
among the members of her profession in 
Scranton was so high that, at its recent 
meeting the Lackawanna County Medical 
Society passed resolutions of sincere 
regret over her departure, and highly 
commending her to the fraternity in her 
new field. 

The Wellesley Magazine for December 
has an article by Rose Howe Jameson, on 
Wellesley students in medicine, and re- 
ports about twenty who have followed 
this profession. Among them are Dr. 
Mary Brewster, who is studying practical 
medicine in the New England Hospital, 
and Dr. Helen Baldwin, who spent one 
year in a Boston hospital, and another in 
advanced study at Johns Hopkins, and 
then passed the civil service examination 
in Philadelphia for residence in the large 
city hospital. Dr. Ruth Webster Lathrop 
received a cum laude degree in medicine, 
and is preparing to teach in her profes- 
sion. Dr. Edith Harris Sched has been a 
practitioner, but is now married. Dr. 
Jeannie Adams is a skilled oculist and 
aurist in Philadelphia. Among the col- 
lege settlement workers is Dr. Mary 
Damon of the New York settlement, who 
is now teachiug hygiene at Smith. Dr. 
Julia Bissell, the latest addition to the 
number, was born and bred in India, and 
has returned there to take up a life work. 

F. M. A. 


.| immoral and unprincipled from being 





WHY SOUTHERN WOMEN DESIRE. 
THE BALLOT. 


(Continued from Third Page.) 
mep, are the charac:er- builders and 
largely the teachers of the race, and 
possese, in a greater degree, moral and 
spiritual force. Woman with the ballot 
purifies the caucus and polling places as 
she does the home, church and society, 
and should have it for the protection of 
herself, her children and her business. 
With it, she can secure equal pay for 
equal service, enlarge her opportunities, 
and maintain an independence as in no 
other way. Women with the ballot, in 
co-operation with good men, prevent the 


elected to positions in the halls of State 
and National legislation. 8. W. Tupor. 

Baltimore, Md. 

a es 
MRS. MARY LAMAR JACKSON (GA.). 

I favor equal rights for women—as for 
men. 

1. Because it seems to me no more than 
just that women, who constitute one-half 
the human race, should have, if they wish, 
a voice in the government which controls 
their personal and property rights. 

2. Because I believe that with enlarged 
privileges and responsibilities will come 
enlarged faculties and higher achievement 
for women, and therefore for mankind. 

To the current arguments of remon- 
strants I would reply: 

First, that the female vote, though con 
taining a vicious and ignorant element (as 
does also the male vote) would surely 
bring a preponderance of virtue and in- 
telligence to the general ballot. 

Second, that though women are (and 
may continue to be) exempt from mili- 
tary and jury service, so also are minis- 
ters, teachers, physicians and all men 
over a certain age, who yet retain the 
elective franchise. 

Third, that as for participation in goy- 
ernmental affairs engendering with wom- 
en a neglect of home, there can be no 
reasonable fear. A woman’s love for 
fireside joys is inherent and everlasting, 
Rather should the fear be for that mental 
short-sightedness so general among wom- 
en—the inability to see beyond the little 
circle which sorely needs the stronger, 
clearer, wider vision of both guardians 
of the home. EMEL JAY. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


MRS. LIDA CALVERT OBENG@HAIN (KY.). 

I base my claim tothe ballot on the 
ground of right—the natural right of 
every human being to say how he shall be 
governed. There are hundreds of minor 
reasons why women should vote, but 
this overshadows them all. I belong to 
that ‘‘abnormal” class of women who, in 
the language of America’s greatest novel- 
ist, Hawthorne, ‘‘infinitely prefer a small 
right to a great favor.” The title of 
Senator Hoar’s Century article,‘*'The Right 
and Expediency of Woman Suffrage,” 
vexes my soul. Theright is enough. It 
is right that women should vote, for the 
same reason that it is right that men 
should vote, and that ought to be ‘‘the con- 
clusion of the whole matter.” “It is 
always expedient to do right,” says Wen- 
dell Phillips, but a better saying yet is 
‘*Doright whether it is expedient or not.” 


A glorious gift is Prudence; 

And they are useful friends 
Who never make beginnings 

Till they can see the ends. 
But give us now and then a man, 

That we may make him king, 
Just to scorn the consequence 

And just to do the thing. 

Lipa CALVERT OBENCHAIN. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
—_>——_——_ 


MRS. ORRA LANGHORNE (VA.). 

As 1 look more and more into the sub- 
ject in which I have been deeply inter- 
ested for the past twenty-five years, I 
become more fully convinced that edu- 
cated Southern women need the ballot. 
The principle that there should be no 
taxation without representation, for 
which our fathers fought, applies to their 
daughters as well as their sons, 

Women need the right of suffrage for 
themselves. The conditions of life in the 
Southland, under our new social order, 
are very different from those existing in 
ante-bellum days. Thousands of women 
are thrown upon their own exertions for 
support who are unprepared for the 
exigencies which confront them. Until 
the public schoo] system went into effect, 
in 1871, not a dollar of the funds raised 
by taxation had ever been devoted to the 
education of Virginia girls. Now that 
three-fourths of the public school teachers 
are women, our colleges still exclude 
female students. Virginia girls, feeling 
the need of the higher education, are 
compelled to go outside of the State to 
secure it. 

In consequence of the educational dis- 
advantages under which they labor, our 
girls are debarred entrance into many 
lucrative occupations, and they are in 
very many cases paid lower wages than 
men engaged in like employment. 

It is not, however, for their own wel- 
fare alone that Southern women need the 





franchise. Even the most careless observer 





cannot but see great evils existing in the 
management of our most important pub- 
lic offices. Our laws are not enforced; 
our charitable and penal institutions are 
inefficient for their intended purpose ; our 
beloved State is left far in the rear, while 
other communities not possessing half 
ber natural advantages are making great 
strides in progress. 

If Southern women were given full op- 
portunity, by education and the removal 
of political disabilities, to develop their 
God-given faculties, there is no reason to 
doubt that infinite benefit would result, 
not only to themselves, but to the land 
they love. Southern women have, within 
afew decades, made great efforts, in or- 
ganizations confined to their own sex, to 
ameliorate the great abuses in our social 
system. In vain has the loving, longing 
heart of woman striven to save man from 
the sorrowful consequences of his own 
wrongdoing. Not alone to man or to 
woman is entrusted the salvation of 
society. Not until each works as help- 
mate to the other, untrammelled by 
outgrown customs, and laws created 
under more crude conditions of life, can 
we hope that the State and the family 
will steadily make progress to the high. 
est ideals. ORRA LANGHORNE. 

Culpeper, Va. 


MISS CLARA CONWAY (TENN ). 

I wish suffrage because I pay taxes for 
the privilege of having a school in Tennes- 
see. Church schools are exempt from 
this tax,and I wish to make protest, 
through the ballot box, against such un- 
just and intolerable discrimination. I 
wish it because my colored janitor, who 
cannot write his name, votes. I wish it to 
help good and worthy women to places of 
trust and responsibility from which they 
are debarred. 

1 wish it that I may use the power of 
the ballot to close the dram-shops, and to 
wipe out the shame of convict labor in 
this State. I wish it that I may vote for 
men of principle and not wen of party. 
I wish it that I may help depose an 
unscrupulous demagogue at the head of 
the educational affairs of this State. I 
wish it in order to make women eligible 
to all educational offices in Tennessee, 
from that of State Superintendent to the 
County Examiner. 

I wish it in order to have a hand in a 
moral and literal ‘‘cleaning-up” of all 
public buildings and offices in this State, 
from the capitol to the county court. I 
wish it because the nearest approach to 
ideal conditions is in Wyoming, where 
woman suffrage has been the law for 
twenty-five years. 

I wish it because taxation without rep- 
resentation is tyranny. It was tyranny in 
the beginning; it is tyranny now; and it 
always will be tyranny. 

Memphis, Tenn. CLARA CONWAY. 

couiicaliidenions 
MRS. MARION M. BUCKNER (8. C.). 

I believe that women are entitled to the 
suffrage by principles of right and justice. 
Our form of government is democratic, 
which Webster defines as a government 
by the people. No good reasons can be 
given why one-half of the people should 
be amenable to the law and denied the 
ballot solely on account of sex. 

Taxation without representation is 
tyranny, and woman, occupying the posi- 
tion of a political nonentity, must pay 
taxes and have no voice in the imposition, 
regulation or distribution of these taxes. 

It is a gross injustice that women must 
bear the shame and infamy of being classed 
with idiots, lunatics and convicts. When 
they have as much interest in good gov- 
ernment as men can possibly have, and 
are not mentally or morally incompetent, 
they should not be denied the privilege of 
making laws which govern them equally 
with men. 

Without the voting power, women are 
handicapped in most reform work, and it 
should be felt an important duty by men 
and women that they help inaugurate 
municipal suffrage for women for social 
reform. 

There is no more danger of woman’s 
becoming unsexed by enfranchisement 
than there is of her being demoralized by 
business contact. Woman suffrage does 
not mean competition, but co-operation, 
and when this legal barrier is removed, 
woman will truly be a helpmeet to man in 
all his interests and sympathies. 

MARION MORGAN BUCKNER. 

Fairfax, S. C. 


asiidiiieintons 
MRS. O. S. FARR (FLA.). 

During the recent cold spell of weather 
in Florida, my attention was attracted to 
a lady engaged in delivering fire-wood on 
one of the principal streets of Tampa. I 
accosted her thus: 

‘Good morning. People need wood 
here, such weather as this.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “I am selling and 
delivering it, you see.”’ 

As she spoke, I noticed that she was & 
woman of more than ordinary intelligence 
and refinement. I passed on, reflecting 
on the occurrence, wondering what her 
history had been, as it was quite evident 
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she had not always been engaged in de- 
livering wood. I recalled the incident at 
my boarding place. My hostess, Mrs. M. 
Cuscaden, a pioneer resident of the city, 
who has had much experience and learn- 
ing, and withal is a lady of practical com- 
mon sense, told the following, of the 
woman referred to. She came to Tampa 
early with her husband. They purchased 
some land, built a Florida cottage, and 
engaged in the business of furnishing 
wood for the city people. As the city 
grew, the business increased; but, like 
most pioneers, he had little means to 
begin with, and just as success seemed 
dawning upon them, he was taken ill and 
suddenly died, leaving his small estate 
somewhat encumbered. His wife, who 
had been a successful teacher of music, 
and was otherwise a cultured woman, was 
undecided what course to pursue. The 
city was yet in its infancy, and there 
was small hope of success for her in her 
profession. Knowing this, she had sought 
advice of our hostess, Mrs. Cuscaden, who 
advised her that she had better contioue 
the wood business. Being a brave, true 
wowan, and blest with a strong physique, 
she took the advice of her friend, and for 
seven years, has successfully continued 
the business. She has already relieved her- 
self of financial embarrassment, and is on 
the road to an easy competency. ‘The 
business has given her strength of charac- 
ter and self-reliance, without diminishing 
her refinement. She hires the wood cut 
and employs a colored woman to aid her, 
but «almost invariably goes with the 
wagon, when wood is delivered, and makes 
her own sales and collections. She is 
prepossessing is appearance, easy and 
graceful in her movements, and would be 
able to fill her place with credit to herself 
in the best society. I do not give her 
name, as this is written without her 
knowledge. Why should she not have a 
voice in making and enforcing the laws 
which govern her? O. S. Farr. 
Tampa, Fla. 


a 
MRS. C. H. MILLER (MD ) 

I believe that women should have the 
ballot (1.) Because it is only simple jus- 
tice that they should have a voice in the 
laws by which they are governed, and 
under which they are punished—some- 
times unto death. Otherwise they are 
measurably slaves and dependents, a situa- 
tion that must impede not only their own 
highest development, but that of men 
also. (2.) Because the ballot would make 
of women a power rather than an influence, 
which would be, in my judgment, to thou- 
sands of struggling, friendless women, 
the best protection they could possibly 
have to, perhaps, that ‘only jewel of 
their house”—chastity. 

CAROLINE HALLOWELL MILLER. 

Sandy Springs, Md. 





MRS. LAVINIA 8. MOUNT (MIS8S.). 

Women should have the ballot for every 
reason that can be assigned for giving 
it to men. In addition, I will cite two 
others, out of many that appeal to me. 

First, it is just that women should have 
the ballot; and justice is one of the strong- 
est principles of my being. I know of no 
inferiority that should debar women from 
exercising this function of citizenship; 
therefore I claim it as a right, and not on 
the ground of any good that may follow, 
though I believe that good would be the 
result. A cultured and travelled South- 
ern man said, after listening to a boy’s 
homiletic against woman suffrage, in 
which Ouida and the North American 
were put in evidence, that there is no dif- 
ference in the sexes except what is physi- 
cal or conventional. Mentally they are 
alike; to understand one you must un- 
derstand both, for it is human nature 
which must be your study. If the ballot 
in the hands of men has advanced the 
cause of civilization and human liberty, 
progress will be doubly rapid when both 
shall wield this power. 

My second reason is that women need 
the ballot for the protection of themselves 
and their homes. As a citizen of a little 
municipality, misgoverned by inefficient 
and corrupt officials put in office by the 
political machine, I chafe daily, in com- 
mon with many women, at my helpless- 
ness to right any wrongs, while men 
accept with calm indifference the viola- 
tions of law, such as buying and selling 
on the Sabbath all kinds of wares, includ- 
ing intoxicating drinks ; the sale of liquors 
to minors and drunkards; the sale of to- 
bacco to children; the existence of gam- 
bling rooms, and the house of her ‘‘ whose 
ways godown to death.” When the gov- 
ernor of a State dares to say, as Gov. 
Fishback, of Arkansas, has just said, that 
houses of prostitution are as necessary to 
the wellbeing of a city as any other part 
of its drainage, itis time that women have 
a share in the election of our rulers. There 
may be men, fathers of girls, who agree 
with him, but there are no mothers who 
consent to such requirement as a necessity 
for their eons, still less would they offer 
their daughters on such an altar of sac- 
rifice. 

Men have not in the past legislated so 





well for women as for themselves. 
There has been an improvement of late, 
but there yet remain many dark wrongs 
that will be redressed when the ballot 
is bestowed and woman’s right and wo- 
man’s might are joined. 
Lavinia S. Mount, 
Pres. Miss. W. C. T. U. 
Greenville, Miss. 
ae 
MRS. VIOLA NEBLETT (8. C.). 

I cannot add any new reasons, but only 
reiterate the old and fundamental princi- 
ple that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
American women are amenable to the 
laws made and executed by men; their 
consent was not asked to a single law on 
the statute books. I believe that woman 
should have the ballot because she is a 
tax-payer. In stock companies she has 
a vote, but as a real estate owner she has 
no voice in the expenditure of monies 
raised by taxation on her property. I 
believe that woman should have the ballot 
because a citizen is entitled to an expres. 
sion of opinion, and woman’s intelligence 
—her close approach to man in the 
thoughts that stir the world—prove her 
capable of forming an intelligent opinion 
on subjects as abstruse as politics. I be- 
lieve woman should have the ballot be- 
cause, by its denial, she is classed with 
traitors and idiots, with those guilty of 
larceny and infamous crimes, which is a 
degradation to every self-respecting wo- 
man. I believe that woman should have the 
ballot because the trend of progress and 
civilization is to place woman side by side 
with man in the home, in business and on 
the intellectual plane, and woman should 
be the companion of man in the great 
work of government, which needs honor, 
devotion and self-sacrifice to preserve the 
life and prosperity of the nation. 

I believe that woman should have the 
ballot because the welfare of the country 
demands that the womanly half of hu- 
manity be educated and instructed, and 
required to take part in the enactment of 
Jaws and in their administration. This 
would ennoble and dignify her. 

I believe the ballot for woman would 
open avenues for the exercise of moral 
qualities, to be utilized for the benefit of 
the country. Woman would not be 
dragged down into the mire of politics, 
but lift men out of the vortex into which 
they have sunken. Not that I believe 
that women are so much better than men, 
but that the sexes have a civilizing in- 
fluence upoh each other. 

The ballot is the golden key to every 
opportunity, and just as it is an advantage 
to men, it would be to women. 

I believe that the ballot should be given 
to woman as a right, and exercised as a 
duty; and its exercise is a responsibility 
that all should perform in a republican 
government. American government and 
the policy of American institutions de- 
mand ‘‘equal rights for all.” 

The demand for the ballot is not the 
expression of the discontent of a few, but 
is the widespread throwing off of the 
lethargy of the ages, and the pulsing of 
the new life and activity that is to usher 
in the noontide of emancipation from the 
superstitions of the past ; when the glorious 
words, ‘‘Every one is entitled to the pur- 
suit of life, liberty and happiness,”’ are to 
ring round the world; there is to be 
no superior or inferior, and right, not 
might, shall be the great governing prin- 
ciple of the world, and all shall feel the 
electric thrill of liberty and co-operation 
in the world’s work for the good of hu- 
manity. A. VIOLA NEBLETT. 

Greenville, S. C. 





MRS. LIDE MERIWETHER (TENN). 


The mother needs the ballot: 

1. The school ballot; to do her part in 
putting the right men and women on 
school boards; educated and honest men 
and women, who will select the most 
competent teachers, irrespective of party 
whips and political pulls; to see to it that 
school buildings and their surroundings 
are clean and healthful, that rooms are 
not oyer-crowded, and pupils neither 
neglected nor overtaxed. 

2. She needs the municipal ballot to 
enable her to do her part in municipal 
house-cleaning (moral, financial, and san- 
itary), which the average woman can do 
much better than the average man does. 
She needs it to help close the saloon, the 
gambling den, and the house of infamy. 
It is the only weapon with which she can 
protect her boys. 

3. She needs the full ballot to build 
walls of protection around her girls, to 
change the infamous “age of consent” 
laws that disgrace the statute books of so 
many of our States; to prevent the enact- 
ment of laws forthe so-called ‘‘regula- 
tion” of social vice; to punish the seduc- 
tion and desertion of young, ignorant 
girls, and to open the door of hope for 
those who, having fallen, wish to rise 
again. The full ballot is the only weapon 
with which the mother can protect her 
girls. 

4. She needs the full ballot to help 

(Continued on Eighth Page.) 





OUR NEW YORE LETTER. 


New YORK, JAN. 23, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. Martha R. Almy is in Albany for 
the winter, at 14 High Street. She came 
to New York on Friday to consult with 
the advisory counsel and leading women 
in that city and Brooklyn. Hon. Charles 
Z. Lincoln, of Cattaraugus, who was one 
of our earnest friends in the Constitu- 
tional Convention last summer, is the 
legal adviser of the Governor, and is 
therefore spending the winter in Albany. 
He has drawn the joint resolution calling 
for a Constitutional Amendment. It is 
simple in form, merely repeating the 
words of the present article II. Sec. 1 of 
the Constitution, with the word ‘‘male” 
omitted. This resolution must receive a 
majority vote in both houses, but does 
not require the Governor’s signature. 

On Monday Mrs. Almy and your corre- 
spondent went to Albany and spent the 
evening in the Assembly Chamber. We 
were met there by Mrs. Joan Cole and 
Miss Kate Stoneman, who are ready to 
take up the work again. We also met 
Senators Coggeshall and Cantor, and 
many members of the Assembly. Among 
these was Hon. James W. Husted, the 
son of our great champion, who earnestly 
promised us his support. Judge Stephen 
8. Blake, of New York, Hon. Danforth E. 
Ainsworth, of Otsego, Hon. Judson Law- 
son, of New York, Hon. James M. E. 
O'Grady, of Monroe, and other members 
said many encouraging words. 

On Tuesday morning the amendment was 
introduced in both branches of the Legis- 
lature; in the Senate by Hon. Cuthbert 
W. Pound, of Niagara, and in the Assem- 
bly by Hon. 8. Fred Nixon, of Chautau- 
qua. It was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee in each house. 

Miss Mills, the State organizer, is at 
work in Onondaga and Herkimer Coun- 
ties. 

On Monday evening, Jan. 14, Miss Key- 
ser formed: a Political Equality Club in 
the 28:h Assembly District, at 235 West 
127th Street, Mrs. Adele Payn, chairman, 
Mrs. Clara Davis, secretary, Miss Marie 
Dorney, treasurer. 

On Friday evening there was a good 
meeting of the 19th Assembly District 
Club at the home of Mrs. L. F. Williams, 
109 West 68th Street. Mrs. Drury pre- 
sided, and Mrs. Williams read an excellent 
paper on the Democratic party. The 
club is studying politics in all aspects. 

The election of the Hon. Edward Lau- 
terbach as chairman of the Republican 
State Committee is a triumph for the 
friends of progress, and a deserved trib- 
ute to the ability of our advocate in the 
Convention last summer. 

The sudden death of Dr. Mary Woolsey 
Noxon, of New York, was a shock to a 
wide circle of friends and patients. She 
was & woman of rare ability, who com- 
manded a large practice. She had re- 
markable skill and was most wise and 
kindly in her treatment of delicate cases. 


“While she commanded high prices on 


account of her greal gifts, she was gen- 
erous to women who needed her services 
but had little money. She was in the 
prime of life and in the front rank of her 
profession. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 


—_ 
or 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


A bill has been introduced in the New 
Hampshire Legislature from the Judiciary 
Committee, allowing women to serve as 
notaries public, and giving the governor 
and council authority to appoint any 
woman who is a resident of the State to 
serve in that capacity. 

Rev. C. S. Cummings, a Methodist min- 
ister of Augusta, Me., lately preached a 
sermon on the question, ‘Should the 
Maine Legislature Extend the Right of 
Suffrage to Women?” It was so reaction- 
ary that it has made converts to equal suf- 
frage. A friend writes: ‘‘The Congrega- 
tional minister in Augusta is not a suf- 
fragist, but he said that if these were the 
arguments against it, he was converted to 
the other side.” 

Miss Kate Mason Rowland, author of 
“The Fortunes of the Bourbons,” the 
leading article in Harper’s Magazine for 
January, is a niece of James M. Mason, of 
Mason and Slidell memory. Her aunt, 
Miss Emily Mason, for many years a resi- 
dent of Paris, is also a writer of some dis™ 
tinction, and soon after the war compiled 
a book of Confederate verses, entitled 
“Songs of the South,” which was very 
popular in its day. 











Lap1Egs have you tried Morse Brothers’ 
new Sun Paste Stove Polish, put up in 
five and ten cent tin boxes, applied and 
polished with a cloth, makes no dust, and 
is the best stove polish mahufactured? It 
is manufactured by Morse Brothers, Can- 
ton, Mass., Proprietors of the Rising Sun 
Stove Polish in cakes, which has been 
upon the market for thirty years, and is a 
household word, and is a sufficient guaran 
tee of Morse Brothers’s new Sun Paste 
Stove Polish. 





HINDOO ANTI - KINK, 


Recently Discovered, 
—AND— 


The only known remedy that 
will take the CURL AND KINK 
OUT OF THE HUMAN HAIR, 
allowing it to be BRUSHED 
AND COMBED the same as 
if it were STRAIGHT. 

We will send one bottle, 
postpaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada on 
receipt of $1.00. 


HNDOO ANTI-KINK CO., 


139 Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


THE 
SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY 


PIEDMONT AIR LINE 
To All Points South. 


THREE THROUGH TRAINS DAILY. 


The Direct Short Line to 
Jacksonville and all Florida Points, 
also to 


ATLANTA, CA., 


And all the principal cities in the South and 
Southwest. If Atlanta, Ga., is your destina- 
tion, take the Colontal Express from Boston 
at 9 o’clock A. M., at Park Square Station, 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R.; this train goes 
through to Washington, D. C., without 
change, arriving there at 9.45 P.M., and in 
same depot you find the Southwestern Ves- 
tibuled Limited, which leaves at 10.43 P. M., 
arriving at Atlanta at 355 next P.M. From 
New York take same train leaving Penn. R. R. 
at Jersey City, 4.30 P.M. Leave Philadelphia 
655 P.M. Leave Baltimore 9.20 P.M. This 
train is composed of Pullman sleepers and 
Dining Cars, and is not excelled by any train in 
the country. 


WALDO A. PEARCE, N. E. Agt., 
228 Washington 8t., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


W. A. TURK, G. P. Agt., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CAPTIVATING SONGS, 


“Song Album.” 


By Martin Roeder. 18 Songs of the highest order 
for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor. A valuable 
collection for good singers. $1.50, postpaid. 


“Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


A new collection of splendid lyrics, showing rare 
t t t in ical eg oy | and accompaniment. 
Ap cmapoctens addition to the highest class of modern 
song aloums. $1.00, postpaid, 


“Six Love Songs.” 


By Frank E. Sawyer. Bayeitie musical settings of 
Heine’s tencer, passionate love lyrics, with effective 
plano accompaniments. Sheet-music size. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


“Robert Franz’s Album of 
Songs.” 


Two volumes of Franz’s most admired compositions. 
An inexhaustible store of beautiful songs. English 
and German text. Vo!.1, 55 numbers; hopes be. 
bers. Each, heavy paver, 50 cents; oards, 
$1.25; Cloth, $2.00. 


“From German Poets.” 


Twelve delightful gonee from translations of Heine, 
Gunther, Walling, Goethe, etc. $1.00, postpaid. 


6eé 99 
Songs of Sleep. 
By Clayton Johns. Oneof the daintiest small collec 
tions extant. It is notachild’s book. The songs are 
for mezzo-soprano voice. 5 cents, postpaid. 


“Songs for Children.” 


By Frederick H, Cowen, Eight simple, delightful 
songs with easy accompanyments. making an exce 
tionally pleasing collection. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Send for descriptive circular of novelties in vocal 
a instrumental music. 








THE GREATEST 
SOUTHERN 
SYSrKM. 











Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing ‘“‘Symphony.’’ For Musical Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 

JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


The most Satisfactory Presents 
at the HOLIDAYS are 


GLOVES 


AND 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 TEMPLES PLAC EB 
has a very attractive stock, 
and invites you to examine 
them. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


CAStLe 


THEATRE 


421 Tremont St. 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Edward E. Rose...... Lessee and Man 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat at 


Monday, Jan. 28. Last Week! 
Boston's Favorite Actor, 


MR. JOSEPH HAWORTH, 


—IN= 


HA LET, ROSEDALE and RICHELIEU. 


First appearance on any stage as Cardinal 
Richelieu. 


HOLLIS 


ISAAC B. RICH, 











Q. 





STREET 
THEATRE, 


Proprietor and Manager. 





COMMENCING MONDAY, JAN. 28. 
The Original N. Y. Spectacular Production of 
The Great American Play, 


The Girl | Left Behind Me 


25 HORSES 100 SOLDIERS 
Management of CHARLES FROHMAN. 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinee at 2. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE, 


Rick & Harrie and 
CHaRLes FRJAMAN 





Prope. and Managers 


MONDAY, JAN. 28—Second Week. 


A HIT | NOTHING LIKE IT 
* EVER SEEN IN BOSTON, 


Canary and Lederer’s Supreme Production, 


THE PASSING SHOW 


110—PEOPLE—110 
“A good thing—Push it along.’’ 


Evenings at 7 45. Wed. & Sat. at 2. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON ......ccccecee see Manager 


WALTER SANFORD’S 
Massive Production, the Original of all Racing 
and Sporting Dramas, 


“THE PRODIGAL DAUGH’ER.” 


Written by Henry Petit and Sir Augustus Harris. 
Evenings at 8 Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING 




















ls anecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. . 


NEw YoOrK, May, 301894. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., Canton Junc- 
tion, Mass. : 

Gentlemen — The Table Padding manu- 
factured by your Company has been in 
use here for several years, giving satis- 
faction. It is the best material for ‘the. 
purpose that I have seen. 

Yours 9 f 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
St. Dennis Hotel. 


INS! on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
At allthe leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogue 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 








MODERN 


Oord-edge 
won't wear out, 
sre to Adulte. 
nat Full of 


teen 
341 Broadway, New Yor, 
Branch Office: 537 Market St., San Francisca, 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal! Office, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


ON HEARING FRANCES E, WILLARD, 
JAN. 3, 1895. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES, 
Homely and strong her speech 
As prayers that mothers teach 
Their lisping babes; yet with melodious sighs 
Inbreathed, like lullabies,— 
The mother-heart awake 
And yearning, for love's sake, 
To soothe a tired world. 


Then, as a mountain brook, 

Her liquid voice forsook 

The beaten paths, and purled 

Its pebbly course; sweet, cool and calm, 
And restful as a psalm. 

Anon it hurled 

And hurtled on a rocky way, 
Forceful, resistiess, as a lay 

Sung by the oreads; white with foam, 
Yet rainbow dyed, 

It sped in musie to its home, 

The wide, 

Illimitable sea of boundless vision. 


Then, by a swift transition, 

The searching words dared sift us 
To find each climbing soul, 

On strong wings to uplift us 

To a far, shining goal— 

The source of that fresh stream 
Of rushing eloquence; its gleam 
Remote and radiant as a star 
Beckoned afar. 

Windswept and bare, the crags 
Of Truth stood out; no rags 

Of flimsy sentiment concealed 
Their august forms; but light, 
Inflexible and white, 

Flashed through her soul, revealed 
That vision only seers inherit, 
The Jungfrau of the spirit. 


ee —-—— 
THE BISHOP AND THE BABY. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





A poor little pale-faced baby, 
Lost and hungry and cold, 
With the chill wind pinching her tear-wet 
cheeks 
And ruffling her bright bair’s gold. 


For just when the busy people 
Were hurrying here and yon, 

Buying their gifts for the Christmas tree, 
Her mother was suddenly gone. 


She did not cry, poor midget, 
But lifted pitiful eyes 

At the crowds of careless strangers, 
At the gray indifferent skies. 


Jostled and pushed and frightened, 
A tiny waif of the street, 

With the wintry darkness falling, 
And the snowflakes gathering fleet. 


She was seen by a great kind giant; 
With swinging stride he came. 

Even then the angels in heaven 
Wrote Saint before his name. 


From the height of his splendid stature 
He stooped to the little maid, 

Lifted her up in tender arms, 
And bade her not be afraid. 


Against his broad chest nestled, 
She clung like a soft spring flower 
That a breeze had caught and carried 
To a strong and sheltering tower. 


In his thick warm cloak he wrapped her, 
The little shivering child. 

*]’ll find your mother, baby,”’ 
The bishop said, and smiled. 


That smile like a flash of the sunrise— 
’Tis but a memory dim, 

For the years are basting onward, 
And we are mourning him. 


The white cold snows are drifting 
Where to-day he lies asleep. 
After his life’s long warfare 
The soldier’s rest is deep. 


But of dear things said about him, 
Of victories that he won, 
No sweeter tale is told than this, 
Of his grace to a little one. 
—Harper’s Basar. 


a> 
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HOW MISS EPINGHAM CHEATED THE 
“COMPANY.” 





BY REBA GREGORY PRELAT. 

‘There is always the last resort of sui- 
cide open,” said Charlie, ‘‘and I don’t 
know but it might be a good thing. No- 
body would care.” 

His pretty cousin, sitting opposite, 
gazed at him with an expression of hor- 
ror. 

“Oh, Charlie! how can you talk in that 
frightful manner? It spoils my visit, it 
makes me perfectly wretched. If Uncle 
Hi knew you had been gambling at the 
club, it would kill him.” 

‘*Well, Bertha, you see it is a question 
of killing anyway—better me than 
father.” 

“How much would help you? How 
much do you need? How much did you 
actually gamble away ?”’ 

“Well, if I could get three hundred 
dollars before ten o’clock tomorrow, it 
would prevent the affair from getting 
out.” 

Bertha sighed. Her quick intellect 
tried to realize a situation wholly new to 
her. The daughter of wealthy parents, 
@ proverbially spoiled child of American 
luxury, she knew nothing of money ex- 
cept to spend it. 

On this visit to her uncle, she found the 








epectre of financial anxiety everywhere 
present, although the daily life of the 
handsome house went forward with its 
aecustomed splendor. Her aunt was 
evidently worried, and her uncle wholly 
absorbed in business, successfully staving 
off an impending crisis. Her reckless 
cousin, Charles, blind to the details of 
paternal affairs, was the only one at his 
ease. He took her to germans and thea- 
tres, and made an ideal escort; pursuing 
his idle, vicious way with “the boys” 
until he learned by chance bis father’s 
real condition. Then it struck him with 
a sense of helpless horror, and he con- 
fided his own embarrassment to his 
cousin. 

Bertha was to leave for home on the 
morrow. Her trunks were packed, most 
of her farewells visits paid, and the 
bouquets ordered which admiring men 
would bring her to the train. 

‘Oh, Charlie! I haven’t got the money. 
I shall have to pay for my ticket; 
but I will see what I can do. Mrs. 
Reynolds is coming for me this morn- 
ing, and I don’t know how I can talk 
pleasantly to anyone, with this on my 
heart. Papa would never let me be intro- 
duced to her in Cincinnati, but both of 
us visiting in this small town makes it 
different.” 

Charlie answered in the blatant ver- 
pacular of his ‘‘set,” which clings grotes- 
quely to the fast young man, even when 
his inner consciousness is sad (he would 
tain seek dignified expression, but finds 
none) : 

‘‘Well, Bertha, she is ‘rather a rum old 
girl,’ something of a ‘tough customer.’ 
I can’t blame Uncle John for hig objec- 
tion; but she’s visiting the Van Burgs— 
and of course here—” 

The speaker was able to proceed no 
farther, for the object of his condemna- 
tion arrived. She was a handsome blonde, 
saved from any suggestion of loudness by 
the perfect taste of her attire. She greeted 
Bertha with great empressement, and pres- 
ently carried her off in the Van Burg car- 
riage. 

As a result of this drive, Miss Bertha 
Epingham handed her Cousin Charlie 
nearly three hundred dollars in ‘hard 
cash.” She secured it by taking a risk, 
and learned the bitter lesson that those 
who dance must pay the fiddler. 

From .Middleton to Cincinnati the dis- 
tance is many miles, and the time con- 
sumed in traversing it two days and one 
night. The farthest section of the Pull- 
man car was occupied by a young lady, 
travelling alone. She was very pretty, 
very slender, with the most appealing 
dark eyes, and brown hair that curled in 
soft tendrils round her small gray hat. 
With all her girlish gentleness, she seemed 
quite a self-possessed character, and fully 
able to take care of herself. 

George Doroman found her more inter- 
esting than his novel, add fell to speculat- 
ing upon her. He noticed that the con- 
ductor seemed to take particular care of 
her, and resolved to ask that functionary 
for information. 

He found his opportunity in the smok- 
ing car. 

‘“‘Oh! the lady at the end of the car; 
that is Mrs. Harry Reynolds, of Cincin- 
nati. I understand she is a professional 
beauty. She’s travelling on a pass signed 
by the president.” 

Mr. Doroman gave a whistle which 
rivalled the performance of the engine, 
and then inquired: 

‘Does she go about this part of the 
country much—travelling on—on passes ?”’ 

‘*T never saw her before. This is a new 
run for me; but I know the president. 
She is said to be a great friend of his.” 

The stolid face of the conductor as- 
sumed such a knowing look that Mr. Dor- 
oman understood him. 

‘She don’t look like she was a gay one, 
does she?” continued the official. ‘Her 
husband, they say, is just willing to fol- 
low her around to balls and places, or to 
let her go with other men just as it strikes 
her. I'd call him a poor creature myself. 
The president has a sort of an English 
coach, and drives a four-in-hand. Some 
of the boys on the road have seen her sit- 
ting aside of him, handling the ribbons 
as good asa man.” 

“She does not appear to have much 
strength, certainly not enough to hold 
four horses,” said Mr. Doroman, and in a 
few moments he was again seated in the 
Pullman car. 

Mrs. Reynolds was gazing out of the 
window, with an exceedingly mournful 
expression. She had the general effect of 
a young girl, taken up with a first con- 
sideration of sorrow. 

“What fools we mortals be!” quoted 
Mr. Doroman to himself, and then, with an 
audible sigh to emphasize his thought, 
‘Poor Harry!” 

This internal ejaculation will make it 
apparent that Mr. Reynolds was known to 
Doroman. 

The professional beauty was surrounded 
by bundles and baskets, all of the most 
approved and dainty fashion. Their con- 
tents were evident from their exteriors. 


At the dinner station she did not get off, 
but partook of white grapes and some 
dainty wafers. The conductor was press- 
ingly attentive, but she refused all at- 
tempts of courtesy with a dignity quite 
chilling. 

**She’s a lady, in spite of her fast repu- 
tation,” thought Doroman. ‘I never had 
much opinion of Reynolds. Perhaps she 
has been so miserable with him that she’s 
turned to others.”’ 

Just here the object of his thoughts 
rose, and went to a lady in the fourth 
section. She wasa forlorn young woman, 
with a large baby and no nurse. The baby 
objected to travelling, and had been ren- 
dering a vigorous solo to that effect. Mrs. 
Reynolds epoke to the mother, and offered 
some of the wafers to the baby. She 
even took it in her arms, and soon brought 
quiet and satisfaction where there had 
been hunger and confusion. 

Doroman’s heart warmed toher. ‘‘She’s 
not near so black as she’s painted,’’ he 
thought. ‘I can’t imagine her singing a 
comic song over a champagne supper, as 
they say she does.” 

At three in the afternoon, the mother 
and baby reached their home. This left 
but few occupants in the car. At four 
o’clock they were to pass the university 
town of L——. 

Mrs. Reynolds had been reading until 
they reached the last-named place, and 
then Mr. Doroman saw her scan the depot 
with her downcast but observant eyes. 

Presently a fresh-faced, handsome stu- 
dent boarded the train, and was warmly 
welcomed by Mrs. Reynolds. ‘l’m going 
on with you, perhaps as far as Cincin- 
nati—” 

“Oh, Christopher! you must not neglect 
your studies. You had better just come 
a little tiny way.” 

When the train started again, Doroman 
went to the end of the car in the little un- 
occupied section. He felt vaguely angry 
at the student, so angry that he wished 
to have him out of his sight. Gradually, 
as the time passed in utter lonesomeness, 
and his novel grew denser and denser, his 
eyes involuntarily closed. 

When he woke, he heard voices speak- 
ing earnestly. The tones were pitched to 
suit the noise and motion of the train, and 
the sound came to him distinctly in the 
lull of a halt at a station. 

**You know I have loved you for a long 
time, a long time.” 

“Oh, yes, as boys measure time,” re- 
plied the feminine voice, the same which 
had soothed the baby. 

‘Well, what’s the harm of it? Why 
won’t you listen to me?” 

‘*Why, there isn’t the least harm in it, 
of course,” from the feminine voice, ‘‘and 
I would listen to you if I loved you.” 

This from a wedded wife, a woman 
with a Madonna face and the modest eyes 
of a young girl! 

The bell rang, the wheels turned, the 
clamor began anew, and Mr. Doroman 
smiled to himself with intense and bitter 
cynicism. 

At 8:15 Mr. Doroman made the discovery 
that he was alone in the Pullman car with 
the celebrated beauty. In common with 
many of her kind, she had figured largely 
in society newspapers, for the world 
winked at the irregularities which her 
husband’s money glossed over. He had 
heard her say, ‘I would listen to you if I 
loved you.” From the judgment of his 
auditory nerve there was no appeal. He 
had met Reynolds in business several 
times lately. They had been at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan together, though rot 
in thesame class. Surely this might serve 
as an introduction. 

He rose and approached her. 

‘**] see that you are travelling alone, and 
since I have been Informed of your name, 
I learn that I am an old friend of your 
husband, Mr. Henry Reynolds. We were 
schoolmates, or rather college mates. May 
I offer you my card?” 

He extended the regulation bit of paste- 
board. 

Her face lighted up with pleasure. 

‘“T am delighted,” she said. ‘I have 
heard so much of the editor and proprietor 
of the —— Globe. Papa is such an ad- 
mirer of yours! He says that inherited 
capital is usually without brains, and in- 
herited brains usually without capital. He 
is always quoting you as an exception.” 

Mr. Doroman was astonished. He could 
not recall ever meeting Mrs. Reynolds’ 
father; but he bowed gravely. The con- 
versation, thus inaugurated, progressed 
well, Mrs. Reynolds preserving always 
that sweet, maidenly enthusiasm. At 
nine o’clock she asked : 

‘*And are you married?” 

Mr. Doroman explained that he was a 
widower, and that he had two children. 

“Oh, do tell me about them. I just 
love children. Didn’t you see how that 
poor baby hushed with me? It’s a real 
talent knowing what to do with them.” 

‘Thus adjured, and led on by the inno- 
cent eyes, he expatiated at length upon 
his son and daughter, quite forgetting 
that he wis bestowing all this domestic 
information upon the notorious leader of 





the Cincinnati ‘fast set.” 
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She seemed so naturally interested that 
he had to pull himself together and re- 
peat the words he had heard: ‘‘I would 
listen to you if I loved you.” 

She offered him some of the fruit from 
the aforesaid basket, and before peeling 
the orange took off her pretty pearl 
gloves. He noticed, with a sad pang, 
that the little hands were destitute of 
rings. She scorned the wedding circlet, 
then. 

“Harry was a good fellow at college,” 
he said, ‘‘but he was always too easily 
influenced; could not refuse his money.” 

Mrs. Reynolds tried to look as if she 
did not comprehend. 

“TI tried to doall [could forhim. He is 
two years younger than Iam. He was 
very good in Greek. Do you know if he 
keeps it up at all?” 

‘*How in the world should I know?” 
said the beauty, smiling. 

Mr. Doroman smiled also—it was in- 
fectious. 

**Well, he is your husband—isn’t he?” 

**] suppose so,’ she replied, but the 
smile died and her tone was tragic. 
**Don’t talk about him any more.” Mr. 
Doroman hated himself for the insult he 
had paid his daughter in talking her over 
with such a woman; accordingly, there 
was an ugly sneer in his next question: 

‘By all means let us drop conjugal 
allusions, if you wish it. Let us talk 
about the president.” 

“Oh, | don’t k.ow much about politics, 
except that papa and brother Hubert are 
Republicans, and Annie’s people—Annie 
is my sister-in-law—are all Democrats. 
Mother says when Annie’s father comes: 
‘Mind—no politics.’ I read that article of 
yours on the Tariff, though. Some of it 
was lovely. Papa said it was copied all 
over the country.” 

‘* How astonishingly flattering the 
wretch can be,” thought Mr. Doroman, 
steeling his heart. ‘‘What an ‘ingenue’ 
actress the boards have lost!” 

‘I don’t mean the President of the 
United States, Mrs. Reynolds, I mean the 
president of this railroad, Patrick Carle- 
ton.” 

She laughed musically. 

‘*What on earth should we talk about 
him for? I hardly know the man. I don’t 
know anything about him, except that he 
is awfully fat.” 

This was too bold an effrontery. 
ugly sneer repeated itself. 

‘‘Why do you call him Pat, and drive 
his four-in-hand, and go to the theatre 
with him, and—?” 

She raised her hand and cried with an 
indignant break in her voice: 

‘*How dare you say such things? Why, 
he is a married man! He has an invalid 
wife and five children. I wouldn’t drive 
in his coach to save him!” 

The sternness in Doroman’s nature rose 
to the surface. 

‘*You are a married woman,” he cried, 
‘‘and have I not heard you say such things 
to that handsome student as no wife should 
say? We are told that men never moralize 
to a pretty woman, but it seems to me 
that you have some gentle qualities, some 
glimmer of better motives than are im- 
puted to you by the world at large. Poor 
Harry is not a strong character, but he is 
your husband after all, and you have no 
right to drag his name through the dust.” 


The 





The train gave a fearful lurch, and she 





threw her hands despairingly over the 
table which the porter had put up in front 
of them for the fruit. She buried her head 
in the shelter thus afforded, and sobbed 
bitterly. 

Mr. Doroman had not expected any- 
thing like this. The porter might come 
through at any minute; the conductor 
was very liable to be on his rounds. 

‘Pray, Mrs. Reynolds,” he began, but 
he heard from the bowed head: ‘Let me 
alone, don’t speak to me! I guess I[ can 
cry as much as I[ like. I’ve—lI’ve got rea- 
son enough to; and papa and brother 
Herbert both know you so well. Papa 
stayed with you at the club once when he 
was in your city at a convention. Oh, 
| dear! Oh, dear! I wish I was dead. You 
| dare to lecture me and insult me!” 

“If you will calm yourself, Mrs. Rey- 
| nolds, I will apologize, and leave the car.” 

“Oh, don’t do that, I should be fright- 
ened to death.” She raised her face and 
| exclaimed, in a tone of mingled anguish, 
shame and relief: 
| ‘*Well, I'll tell you the truth, I’m not 
Mrs. Reynolds. There you are. I just 
borrowed her pass!" 

A great light broke over Doroman’s 
soul, but he asked, ‘‘How could you bor- 
row her pass?” 

‘Well, you see I have been visiting 
Unele Hi and Aunt Lucy at Middleton; 
have been there for five weeks. Mrs. 
Reynolds was visiting in the town, too. 
She was staying with the Van Burgs. 
Papa would not let me be introduced to 
her in Cincinnati, but I met her every- 
where in Middleton. To make a long story 
short, my Cousin Charlie gambled away 
three hundred dollars just before I left. 
He said if he didn’t get the money, and 
his father found out what he had done, 
he’d kill himself. Then I consulted Mrs. 
Reynolds, and she went with me to pawn 
all the jewelry I had (that’s why I haven't 
any rings on), and lent me her pass. She 
would have lent me money, but she’d 
| spent all she brought. You see, I gave 
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Charlie the money for my ticket, and for 
the rings I pawned. It was nearly enough. 
I thought no one would ever know, and I 
would send back the pass from Cincinnati. 
The student was my second cousin Chris- 
topher ; he has been in love with me a good 
while, or thinks he has. There is no rea- 
son why I shouldn’t listen to him if I 
wanted to. My real name is Bertha 
Epingham.” | 

‘What! Herbert Epingham’s daughter, | 





and Herbert junior’s sister? No wonder 
you knew of me. Now, my dear young | 
lady, you bave had a close call to a very | 
bad scrape. I am indeed a friend of your | 
father and brother, and so I shall ask you | 
to put yourself in my care for the rest of 
this journey. In the first place, give me 
the reprehensible pass, which, in your 
father’s name, I shall mail to its owner at 
the next station.” 

Bertha meekly produced it, feeling as 
she did so that she cast from her some 
evil thing. Mr. Doroman put it in his 
pocket, and then looked at his watch. 

‘Nine fifteen,” he said. ‘*Now at 10.10 
we stop for three-quarters of an hour at 
Parkersburg. My aunt is going down to 
Cincinnati with me for a few days, and it 
will be pleasant for you to know her. We 
will drive up from the depot after her.” 

Mrs. Gainsborough, Mr. Doroman’s 
aunt, was much surprised at the sight of 
her nephew. He took her into the library. 

‘‘Aunt Mary, I will explain all this later 
to you, but you must come down to Cin- 
cinnati with me and take care of Herbert 
Epingham’s daughter. She has fallen into 
the hands of Harry Reynolds’ wife, and—”’ 

Mrs. Gainsborough needed no more. 
She produced a satchel, and drove back 
to the train with the delighted Bertha, 
who found the rest of the trip quite as 
charming as the first had been disastrous. 

A few days later, Mrs. Harry Reynolds 
received back her pass with the following 
note: ‘*Mr. Epingham returns to Mrs. 
Reynolds the pass loaned to his daughter, 
and requests that the acquaintance begun 
in Middleton may not be continued in 
Cincinnati.” 

Six months later, Mr. and Mrs. Doro- 
man, accompanied by two pretty children, 
were speeding toward the Pacific coast in 
a Pullman car. It was really their wed- 
ding journey, but the children protected 
them from popular comment. 

Little Grace wondered why her pretty 
new mother blushed at a mysterious re- 
mark of her father’s. 

“T have one debt which stands against 
you yet, Bertha. This is not the first 
time I have paid your railway fare.” 

“George, how dare you!”’ 

“Why, sweetheart, I explained to the 
conductor on our first journey together 
that you had accidentally left your own 
pass and taken Mrs. Reynolds’. I said 
you had sent the money by me to pay 
your way. Then I invented Aunt Mary 
out of the whole cloth to chaperone you. 
She had no more idea of going to Cincin- 
nati that night than to the moon.” 

Bertha sat bewildered for a moment, 
then her face lighted up. 

‘*Write a short story, and callit: ‘‘How 
Miss Epingham Cheated the Company!” 
—San Antonio Light. 
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RICHMOND WOMEN CONSIDER SUFFRAGE 


The Women’s Club of Richmond, Va., 
discussed ‘*Current Events” at its meet- 
ing on Jan. 7. The war between Japan 
and China, the wedding of the Czar and 
Princess Alix, and other topics of interest, 
were considered. The Richmond State 
says: 

Mrs. J. R. V. Daniel read a short paper 
in which she pointed out how Princess 
Alix exemplified the modern spirit of 
woman by her independence in regard to 

er marriage. She warned her hearers 
against letting this modern spirit carry 
them too far, into the dangers of woman 
suffrage. Miss Garnett followed with an 
able paper touching on more current 
events, the Lexow investigation, the 
recent elections, the suppression in New 
Jersey and final production in New York 
of ‘The Weavers,” and, above all, the 
coming convention of woman suffragists 
in Atlanta. Miss Garnett, like Mrs. 
Daniel, was earnest in her warnings 
cqninst the dangers of this fearful doc- 

ne. 

Mrs. Dabney Crenshaw closed the dis- 
cussion in a clear, earnest and thoughtful 
defense of this doctrine, a plea, as she 
said. for woman’s ‘divine right of equal- 
ity.” Her speech was the feature of the 
evening—not that it was any more brilliant 
or able than those of the other ladies, but it 
showed a mind stored with facts relative 
to the subject, and an earnestness in the 
presentation of the facts which came from 
the soul of the speaker and could not fail 
to impress her audience, whether they 
agreed with heror not. She proved from 
Genesis that the equality of men and 
Women was the will and purpose of God, 
and this purpose was interfered with 
When sin entered the world, but restored 

Christ Jesus, in whom “there is neither 
male nor female.” She showed how woman 
fold her birthright when she failed to 
insist upon this equality through fear of 
man’s ey pte She answered well 
the point that woman was unsexed by at- 
tending the polls, and quoted the judg- 
Ment of all the Governors of Wyoming 
to show how well the experiment had 
weceeded in Wyoming for twenty years. 

@ made most evident the inadequacy 
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and injustice of the laws concerning 
women, and said that the efforts of woman 
suffragists had done much towards having 
these laws rep aled. [n Kentucky these 
laws were particularly unjust. By the 
efforts of a few women they have been 
changed. and another good work of these 
women has been the opening of the State 
University to women, an example which 
could well be followed by our University 
in Virginia. 

Mrs. Crenshaw has sown good seed, and 
means to sow more, for she bas subscribed 
for the WOMAN’S JOURNAL for the Rich- 
mond Woman’s Club, and for the public 
library. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


HIRAM’S DOLL, 


“Oh! oh!” cried Kitty, running into 
the barn. ‘Oh, dear, I am so scared!” 

Jack was making willow whistles, but 
he looked up. 

‘*‘What’s the matter” he asked. 

“Oh!” said Kitty again. ‘I was com- 
ing across the cornfield, and there was a 
horrid man there and he tried to catch 
me.” 

‘A man!” said Jack. 

“O, yes. A great horrid, ugly man, 
like a tramp, and all in rags.” 

‘*Don’t you be scared, Kitty,’’ said Jack, 
who was a brave little fellow. ‘Father 
and Hiram are over in the east meadow 
getting hay, but /’m here, and I'll go see 
what he wants.” 

Kitty begged him not to for fear the 
man might hurt him; but Jack said, 
stoutly : 

‘He may be after the chickens or the 
new calf, and I must look after things 
when father is not here. I’il take Towser.” 

He whistled to Towser and ran off to 
the cornfield. Kitty was afraid to stay 
alone, so she followed him, but at a safe 
distance. Baby Dick trotted at her heels. 
Just as they were getting under the fence 
they heard a ringing shout from Jack, 
who was in the middle of the field, and 
when they came in sight they found him 
shaking the arm of the ‘‘tramp.” 

“O, Kit, you goose!” he cried. “It’s 
only the scarecrow Hiram made yesterday 
to keep the birds away from the corn.” 

‘“Why,” said baby Dick, ‘he’s noffin 
but a drate bid dolly.” 

‘*Yes, that’s what he is,” said Jack. 
‘*He’s Hiram’s doll.” 

Hiram’s doll stood in the field all sum- 
mer and the children went often to see 
him. 

And so, when things frighten you, if 
you can only.be brave like little Jack and 
go right up and look at them, you will 
very often fiad they are only scarecrows. 
—Etheldred B. Barry in Our Little Ones. 








HUMOROUS. 


‘‘] hear your son has become an actor. 
How is he getting on?” ‘Very well, in- 
deed. He began as a corpse, and now he 
has already advanced to the réle of a 
ghost.”-—Fliegende Blatter. 


‘What is the matter with Freddy 
Bowls?” Teddy—He says he’s got the 
toothache, but I don’t believe him. ‘‘Why 
don’t you?” Teddy—’Cause he’s standin’ 
right in front of a dentist’s office. 


“Tt isn’t getting into trouble that’s 
hard,” said the philosophical young man, 
‘it’s getting out of it.” ‘Yes,” replied 
Willie Wishington, ‘*I think of that evewy 
time I twy to wepose in a hammock.”— 
Golden Rule. 

‘I really heard,” said the major, ‘‘of a 
man who sold his vote for a gallon of 
whiskey.” ‘‘Shocking!” ‘Yes. If the 
suftrage of a free born American citizen 
is not worth a barrel, smash my beaver!” 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


Father Claudian, now Bishop Northrup, 
of South Carolina, was once catechising a 
class of small colored children. ‘*Why,” 
asked he, ‘‘was Adam turned out of Para- 
dise?”” ‘'Mebbe,” lisped out a little darky 
boy, ‘‘mebbe he was saucy to his ma.” 


A small boy surprised his teacher at 
one of the grammar schools by asking her 
how far a procession of the Presidents of 
the United States would reach if they 
were placed ina row. On her expressing 
her ignorance, he calmly announced, 
‘*From Washington to Cleveland.” 


Her Definition—She was a little girl, 
playing with her doll. Some one over- 
heard her saying softly to herself: ‘‘Diet! 
diet! diet!” ‘*Why, Nellie, what are you 
saying? You do not know what ‘diet’ 


! 





means.’ ‘Yes, I du. Li's eating some- 
thing you don’t want because it’s good for 
you.” — Omaha Christian Advocate. 


Hazel had been to missionary meeting. 
Her prayers were apt to mirror the im- 
pressions of the day, and this is what her 
mother heard at bedtime: ‘“O Lord, I 
s’pose you know ’bout those missionaries, 
and, O Lord, please don’t let ’em learn 
any bad habits from the heathen !""— Kate 
Field’s Washington. 

A TRUE STORY. 

Two little boys from the kindergarten 
went into the barber shop tu have their 
hair cut. ‘wo men were already there 
waiting their turn. The barber said to 
one of the little boys, ‘‘Ran over to the 
store and see if my assistantis there. Tell 
him to hurry up and come back, there are 
four men waiting.”” ‘The boy went, found 
the man and gave the message except that 
he said there were two men and two boys 
waiting. Then he added, ‘:{he barber 
told me to say four men, but [ wasn’t 
going to tella lie for two men.” ‘Why 
not?” asked the man. ‘*Why,” answered 
the boy, ‘don't you suppose we have got a 
— of George Washington over in our 

indergarten?” The kindergartner who 
told the story said she shouid tell the story 
of the ‘‘cherry-tree” with renewed interest 
and vigor. 








KEEP your blood pure and healthy and 
you wiil not have rheumatism. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla gives the biood vitality and 
richness. 
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WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWATHMORE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary.degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particular 
address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHER OF 


English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Voice Culture, Gesture, 
Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 


—aT— 
90 W. Springfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Stammering and other defects in voice and speech 
cured. Private and vilass instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 


FITCHBURG:RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Important Changes in Passenger 
Train Service. 
IN EFFECT MONDAY, DECEMBER 10th, 1894. 


Train Noa, 9, leaving Boston 6.45 A. M., will be run 
through to Bellows alls, paarene Fitchburg 9.05 A. M., 
arriving Bellows Falis 11.45 A.M. For leaving time 
from intermediate stations see pocket folaer. 

Train Ne, 15, leaving Boston 8.0 A. M. for 
Peterboro and Beliows Falls, will not be run north of 
Fitchburg. 

Train No. 1, leaving Boston 9 A. M., will be run 
through to Peterboro and Beilows Falls, leaving 
Fitchburg 10.23 A. M., arriving Peterboro 11.40 A. M., 
BHellow’s Falis12.15P.M. Parior Car attached Boston 
to St. Albans. For leaving time from iatermediate 
stations see pocket folder. 

raiao No. 17, leaving Boston 10.90 A. M. for Bel- 
lows Falls wiil be discontinued. 

rain No. ‘2:2, leaving Bellows Falls 5.40 A. M., 
will leave at 5.30 A. M., arriving Boston 9.45 A.M. For 
leaving time from intermediate stations see pocket 
folder. 

Train 26 will leave Bellows Falls 5.50 P. M., 
Keens 6.42 P. M., arriving Boston 10.15 P. M. For 
leaving time from intermediate stations see pocket 
folder. 

rain No. 20, leaving Bellows Falls 4.0) P. M., 
arriving Boston 7.35 P. M , will be discontinued. 


VIA WORCESTER BRANCH. 


‘Train No. 17, leaving Worcester 10.50 A. M., wil 
be diseontinued. 

Train No. ‘20, arriving Worcester .06 P. M., will 
be discontinued. 


VIA BENNINGTON BRANCH. 


Train No, 26, Hoosick Jct. to White Creek, will 
be discontiaued. 

Train No. 37 will leave Bennington 12.40 P. M. 
arriving Troy 2.00 P.M. For leaving time at inter 
mediate stations see pocket folder. 

Train No. 9, White Creek to Hoosic Jct., will be 
discontinued. 

rain No. 35, Whice Creek to Hoosick Jot., will 
be discontinued. 


VIA WESTERN DIVISION. 


"rain No. 9 will be run express Johnsonville to 
Troy, arriving 2.05 P. M. 
J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass, Agent. 














Boston, ecember 6t bh, 1894. 
New York and New England Railroad 
—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Harttord, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Alr Line, 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express. via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily,including Sundays. fDaily, Sundays ex 
cepted. City office, 322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R.BABCOCK,Gen’! Pass’rAgent 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leafiets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leafiets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLy Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JoURNAL Orrices, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, 

Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. W 

Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 

Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 

Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, vy ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 

Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 

Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 

Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essentialtoa True Republic 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 

Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 

Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 

Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 

Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
Presidential Suffrage, 

Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 

B. Blackwell. 

Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 
Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 

Pellew, 10 cents. 


by Hon. Edwin C. 


—_——_@—_—_ 








Freeman A. Smith 


Offers to investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


—OF THE-4 


lowa Loan & Trust (o., 


Des Moines, Ia., Incorporated 1872. 


They are in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 each, 
and bear Interest at 544 per cent., payable semi-annu- 
ally. They are amply secured by 

FIRST MORTGAGES 

on Improved Real Estate, confined to a territory in 
which this company has peen doing business for 22 
years, so that the officers have acquired by experience 
a good knowledge of the value of land. This, with the 
cs pital ($500,000) and surplus ($303,000) of the Company, 
makes these Bonds among the very safest of ! 
ment securities, and I confidently recommend them 
assuch. Correspondence solicited, 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 











Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
Tae OLpDEsTt Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE Neo. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
JOSEPH HARTSHORN & SON, 


Decorative 
Upholsterers, 


FURNITURE, DRAPERIES. 
UPHOLSTERY, SHADES. 

A specialty is made of order work and furni- 
turc repairing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
or call at 1002 Boylston St., near Mass. Ave. 








MEDIOAL REGIS'TER. 








BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


e + h 


Term op 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata:ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
45th Annual Session opens a. 26, % a Some years 











ied course of Lectures, 

ical work offers superior advantages to st 
are also admit to the clinics of the 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, 
Deak, 181 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 
Bn cage ny 

ra Work, and full Clinical Groeten. Studen 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
pensaries of New York. For announcements 


and Dis 
and information Spry to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
821 East 15th St.. New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M.to5 P.M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 
of all kinds a epestaity, Particularly diseases 
‘and child 
ractice, also 8 
treat for the 


meats 











The doctor is largely eclectic in her 
thorough Medical electrician. Her 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time being given wholly to city practice. 

The Doctor’s free dis msary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 

from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


' OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN - 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


J. FLORA TILTON, 
MASSEUSE. 


128 Huntington Ave., Suite 1, Boston. 


Patients received without previous appoint- 
ment on Tuesdays from | to 5 P. M. 

Board and attendance for patients requiring 
special attention. 


The Woman’s Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 

Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870, devoted 
to Women’s Interests, and 
especially to Woman 
Suffrage. 




















EDITORS: 

HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE. 





“It is the very best paper for women.”—Mrs. Clara 
C. Hoffman. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States, 
the world.” Hnglishwoman’s Revtew. 7S 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Berton 


“It is so much the best of the woman cnttrege 
that no comparison is possible.” —Rev. Anna hae 

“It is able, genial and irreproachable—ea armory of 
weapons to all who are battling for the rights of hu- 
manity.”—Mary A. LAvermore. 

It is an exceedingly bright paper, and, what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.—Martetta 
Holley (“Jostah Allen’s Wife.’’) 

“The Woman’s JOURNAL has long been my outlook 
upon the rm and widening world of woman’s work, 

ic 


bf = A oy a oes no peer fe ete 5 noble cag 
and ministry. ie is pure an spirit exalted. 
- Frances E Wilard. ’ - 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of in- 
formation regarding what women are doing, what 
can do, and what they should do. 
the women’s papers now in existence, and has bulit 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation.”— 
‘ulia Ward Howe. 


“If any one wishes to be informed on the woman 
uestion, the WomAN’s JOURNAL Is the v best means, 
r that 
lad nto his family foe 
its Mterary merit alone, even if he did not believe in 
e. I subscribe for it for my own grand 

ters.” —Mre. Zerelda G. Wallace. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., or 
individual, getting up a club of 25 new subscrib- 
ers to the Woman’s JouRNAL at $1.50 each, the 
Woman’s JovRnAL will pay a cash premtum of 
Twenty Dollars. 








Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regu- 
lar price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass, 
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WHY SOUTHERN WOMEN DESIRE 
‘THE BALLOT. 


(Continued from Fifth Page.) 
enact laws (existent now in only six 
States) giving her an equal share with the 
father in the guardianship of their chil- 
dren. 

5. The property-owner needs the ballot 
to the end that the male pauper, the par- 
doned criminal, or the convict who has 
served his term, the mentally incompe- 
tent, if only he be outside the walls of an 
asylum, the illiterate native, and the 
foreigner who can neither read nor speak 
the English language, shall not, as now, 
be set over her, to decide how her quota 
of tax sha)! be expended, while she stands 
mute and belpless before this monstrous 
injustice. 

6. The bread-winner needs the ballot 
in order to obtain what she never will 
receive until she is an enfranchised citi- 
zen, equal wages for equal work, equally 
well done. 

Lastly, woman needs and should have 
the ballot, because it is the only badge of 
equality, influence, honor, and power 
within the gift of a Republic. The 
daughters need, deserve, and should wear 
this badge, equally with the sons; and no 
form of government has any right to be 
called a free Republic so long as it holds 
in political subjection one-half of its citi- 
zens. LIDE MERIWETHER. 

President Tenn. W. S. A. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

_——— 
MRS. ELIZABETH A. FRY (TEX ). 

Iam a Southern woman, born in Ten 
nessee, raised in Texas, but have stood 
upon the broad platform of equal rights 
to all, since the time I was even large 
enough to think of the subject, or hear it 
agitated, from the fact that it is the very 
first principle upon which our govern- 
ment isfounded. Suffrage is sovereignty, 
the great law-making power, and I pity the 
woman who does not see it, and also that 
the great reforms for which we are now 
working can never be carried to perfec 
tion till women use their influence at the 
ballot-box, in the shape of ballots. The 
injnstice of being taxed and not being rep- 
resentedis cruel. ‘Io be governed without 
consent, aud obey laws they have no 
part in framing, is worse than heath- 
endom. Men and women have a common 
interest in the great work for humanity. 
That which concerns a man in the great 
domain of this government, concerns a 
woman, and woman’s highest good and 
truest interests depend as much upon 
the public welfare as do. man’s. The 
good of society demands it. The justice 
and stability of popular government alike 
demand thst each sex be represented. 

San Antonio, Tez. E. A. Fry. 

ee aes 
MISS BELLE M. KEARNEY (MISS.). 

First and foremost, [ believe women 
should have the ballot on the ground of 
simple justice. It has always been a 
mystery to me why one-half of the race 
should be deprived of civil liberty, be- 
cause, by no volition of their own, they 
were thrust into existence belonging to 
the woman sex. 

Women should have the ballot to eleyate 
them above the vicious, ignorant, incapa- 
ble, dependent and criminal classes with 
which they are now insultingly placed. 

Women should have the ballot because 
they are the mothers of the race, and, as 
they are entrusted alm~st exclusively 
with the training of the citizens of the 
nation, they should have practical knowl- 
edge of political affairs, and a personal 
nterest in them, so as to teach their sons 
intelligently. The stronger the mothers, 
the stronger will humanity be as a unit. 

Women should have the ballot because 
they are home-makers, and should be em- 
powered to legislate for the safety of 
these homes, and armed with the means 
of defending them. 

Women should have the ballot because 
they are patriots, and should be given the 
privilege to aid in the righteous govern- 
ment of their country, and to protect it 
from the domination of demagogues by 
electing honest men as pubdlic officials. 

Women should have the ballot because 
they are wage-earners, and can never 
receive equal pay for equal work as long 
as they are deprived of the means to 
force an acknowledgment of their merits. 

Women should have the ballot because 
they cannot be represented by proxy. 
Every living soul has an individuality of 
its own that cannot be duplicated. Each 
person must think his own thoughts and 
act his own convictions. I am the only 
party Prohibitionist in my family. If 
my father and brothers were to represent 
me at the polls, they would doit by vot- 
ing a straight Democratic ticket. 

Women should have the ballot because 
they are sufficiently endowed with brains 
to judge of the capacity of candidates, 
because they are interested in all great 
questions of education and reform, be- 
cause they are concernec in every meas- 
ure calculated to promote the security 
and prosperity of the Commonwealth. 

Women should have the ballot because, 
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Acream of tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 


States Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St.. N. Y. 





by its exercise, they could dignify their 
womanhood and put themselves in a 
position to demand recognition as in- 
tellectual creatures; demand representa- 
tion for taxation; demand the repeal of 
laws that now degrade their sex, and the 
substitution of statutes for equal purity 
for both sexes and equal penalty for their 
violation; demand the restitution of all 
the honor and position and consideration 
of which they have been deprived in the 
centuries of fraud and violence and sel- 
fishness that are past. 

Last and best, women should have the 
ballot because they are human beings, 
and for this reason they should stand be- 
fore the law the equals of all other human 
beings. 

Citizenship is a natural right. It is the 
gift of God and should not be man-be- 
stowable. Human claims will never be 
vindicated; civilization will never be 
perfected; philanthropy will never be 
triumphant, until woman enters into her 
full herit»ge. BELLE KEARNEY. 

Flora, Miss. 

— 
HELEN M. LEWIS (N.C.). 

The most powerful argument in favor 
of woman’s admission to the ballot is the 
plea of justice. ‘This quality is inherent 
in the Omniscient Himself; without it can 
be no Jaw, no government; it is the foun- 
dation of civilization. It appears an 
anomaly that in this great common wealth, 
where the freedom of its citizens should 
be paramount, one-half of them are 
allowed to remain in bondage. 

It matters not whether women desire to 
be emancipated or not; that has nothing 
to do with the justice of the question. 
When a convict’s term has expired, the 
law does not consult him as to his prefer- 
ence of liberty or imprisonment, he is 
set free. A manis not argued with as to 
his approval of his right to the ballot, it 
is given to him as the birthright of an 
American citizen. Some women, through 
a lack of enlightenment, prefer to be 
aliens in their own land, but this is no 
excuse for a government to grind under 
its heels the most God-given law of jus- 
tice. All the professions, occupations and 
higher education to which women are now 
entitled have been gained by rooting out 
prejudices snd superstitions. Every privi- 
lege women now hold has been achieved 
by labors apparently as infinitesimal as 
those ef the tiny insects that build the 
coral islands, but, like them, as super- 
human in surmounting obstacles, and in 
rearing structures that no ingenuity of 
man can crumble. 

Women who have accomplished such 
wonders prove that they possess the 
patience, fortitude, intelligence and in- 
dustry that would make them a most 
valuable portion of the enfranchised citi- 
zens of the United States. 

HELEN Morris LEWIS, 

Pres. N. C. Equal Rights Association. 

Ssueniniilibeiaaite 
GRACE DANFORTH, M. D. (TEX.) 

Woman needs the ballot just as man 
does, for self-defense in the struggle for 
existence. True, man is her protector, 
and he does the best he can. He decides 
what is for her good, and proceeds to 
represent her as a parent would care for 
a child not yet arrived at years of discre- 
tion. This condition may have been right 
in the past, ruled as it was by physical 
force, when legal robbery dignified as 
‘*war’’ constituted the employment of 
the race. But conditions have greatly 
changed. An industrial organization of 
society has superseded the military age. 
The axiom that ‘‘might makes right”’ is re- 
ceding,to give place to principles of equity. 
Education is the rule and not the excep- 
tion. with both men and women. On an 
intellectual basis, woman stands as man’s 
equal, as she could not on a basis of 
brawn. The sceptre of power has passed 
from the bullet to the ballot, and woman 
is as capable of wielding it as man. 

More or less protection was accorded 
woman in a military age, as a non-combat- 
ant. Under industrial conditions, laws 
take the place of cannon, and sex has no 
exemption from their penalties. The 
military age was just to woman, recogniz- 
ing her asa non-combatant both on and 
off the fleld of battle. The industrial age 





denies her representation in the laws that 
regulate her conduct and interests, yet 
holds her strictly accountable to its penal 


| code. 


The period has arrived in the history of 
civilization when woman should be ad- 
vanced from man’s legal ward to his equal. 


She is a social factor, as she was not a | 


military factor in the past. She needs 
the ballot to represent the interests she has 
at stake in the social compact—those of 
property, parentage and moral surround- 
ings. In political conditions extending 
beyond personal considerations, she is 
equally interested with man—conditions 
affecting the general prosperity of the 
country or race, commercially or in its 
military relations. In short, the coming 
civilization should reflect the mother- 
hood as well as the fatherhood of human- 
ity. Wherever woman holds rightful 
sway, the world is the better for her 
presence, and political interests will prove 
no exception to this general rule. 
GRACE DANFORTH, M. D. 
Granger, Tex. 


MRS. SARAH W. COATES (MO.). 

Why do I believe women should have 
the ballot? 

1. Because it is their inalienable right, 
and no man or set of men has the right 
to withhold it from them. The term men, 
used in the Constitution of the United 
States, includes both sexes, and distiac!ly 
declares that they ‘‘are born equal.” 
Hence, to debar one sex from privileges 
granted the other is rank tyranny, and 
should be resisted, not by military force, 
but by every kind and just method avail- 
able. 

2. ‘**Taxation without representation” 
is just as wrong in the case of women tax- 
payers as it ever was in the case of our 
forefathers. Why our legislators are so 
blind as not to see it so, is beyond my 
comprehension. 

3. The present condition of ourcountry, 
more than ever before, demands a new 
element in politics. Its turbid waters 
need purification, and if this cannot be 
had by the introduction of the refining 
and elevating influence of women, then 
our republic will share the fate of those 
that have gone before it. Greed, licentious- 
ness and dishonesty are sapping its foun- 
dations, and only by the warning voice 
and the hallowing influences of the culti- 
vated and refined women of the land will 
it be saved. Therefore I say, Give us the 
ballot and let us at least endeavor to 
remedy many existing evils. 

SARAH W. COATES. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

seneeienilbeenines 
MISS MARTHA YOUNG (ALA). 
Because the world needs woman’s vote. 
MARTHA YOUNG. 
Greensboro, Ala. 
MRS. M. L. MCLENDON (GA). 

I believe in ‘“‘equal rights to all, and 
special privileges to none.” I do not 
believe in ‘‘the divine right of kings,” and 
since I found that the Constitution of the 
United States could have a 14th and a 15th 
Amendment tacked on to it, I have not 
considered it a sacred document. Iam in 
favor of a 16th Amendment which will 
set the female slaves free and give them 
the ballot to protect themselves, as it has 
protected the male slaves in their pursuit 
of life, liberty, and happiness. 

As women are the half of a whole 
humanity, to prevent onesidedness in cur 
laws, manners and customs, they must be 
equal before the law with men. 

Women are taxed if they have property, 
and our forefathers said that was tyranny ; 
they are governed, but have never con- 
sented to it. They are as much interested 
in good government as men can possibly 
be, and their minds and hearts do not 
suffer by comparison. 

With the ballot, women can command 
the same pay for the same work that men 
do; trey can demand an equal standard 
of purity, which will be for the welfare 
of the race; equal educational facili- 
ties will be provided for both sexes, and 
the curse of to-day, the government pro- 
tected liquor traffic, will be abolished. 

Our politics, which men declare to us 
to be “‘undeniably difty,” and unfit for 
angelic womanhood to touch, will, 

‘Like the stained web that glistens in the sun, 
Grow pure, by being purely shone upon.”’ 
The foreigners and the men slaves have 

been tried and have been found wanting; 

the country is in a deplorable condition. 

There is a vital necessity for the intro- 

duction of a nobler and a purer element 

into the body politic, and that can only 
be found in the Home Guard. This re- 
serve force, like Napoleon’s, was never 
known to falter, and is always ready to 
do more than its share of any work. 

Women consider it a duty, as well as a 

privilege, to help men ‘make the world 

better,” and they never count the cost. 

Wyoming and Colorado women havedem- 

onstrated the fact that voting and hold- 

ing office have not hurt them, ard have 
vastly improved the politics of their 

States. 

Much time and attention have been de- 


voted ‘to the subject of equal suffrage in 

Georgia, during the last four years, but I 

have never heard one respectable or rep- 

utable reason advanced to prove that 
| women should not vote. 

God gave to man and to woman, in the 
| beginning. dominion over everything, 
and for all the ‘‘Amendments” made by 
King James, and other interested men, 
this testimony remains in my Bible, of 
equal rights for women and men in this 
world, as well as in the world to come. 

M. L. MCLENDON. 
aciiilindieaaaamen 
MRS. CLARA C. HOFFMAN (MO.). 

I want the ballot because [am an indi- 
vidual and a citizen; because jit is humili- 
ating and unjust to class women with 
those who are imbecile, insane and con- 
demned. 

I want the ballot that the standard for 
men may be raised just as high as they 
have raised it for women. 

I want the ballot that our municipal 
governments may be run in the interests 
of the people instead of Tammany or the 
‘*ring’’—that our jails and prisons may 
have sunlight and mercy ; that our streets 
and alleys may be clean; that our politics 
may become what it should be—the eci- 
ence of government, instead of the game 
of politicians. 

I want the ballot that our civilization 
and our religion may no longer be mascu- 
line only, but that fatherhood and mother- 
hood may be recognized and revered in 
both. 

I want the ballot because I reepect 
myself. CLARA C, HOFFMAN 

fansas City, Mo. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN, 


Washington, D.C. 

The unusually low rate of $12.67 has 
been mide from Boston to Washington, 
D. C., and return, for ladies and their 
friends desiring to attend the National 
Council of Women, which is in session 
from Feb. 15 to March 2. The route is by 
the ever-popular Fall River Line to New 
York, thence over the famous Royal Blue 
Line to Washington. State-rvoms, par- 
lor car seats, etc., can be secured by call- 
ing on or addressing A. J. Simmons, New 
England Passenger Agent, 211 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 

steneeillioniits 
NATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE [CONVEN- 
TION, 








Atlanta, Ga, 

The Royal Blue Line,in connection with 
the Shenandoah Valley Route and the 
Piedmont Air Line, announces a rate of 
1 1-3 fare to Atlanta, Ga., and return, on 
account of the meeting of Nat.Am. Woman 
Suffrage Asaociation,Jan 31 to Feb.14. A. 
J. Simmons, New England Passenger 
Agent, 211 Washington Street, Boston, 
will furnish full particulars. 








THE DRAMA. 


HOLLIs —The week of January 28 
Fyles’s famous drama, ‘The Girl I Left 
Behind Me,” returns to Boston for a lim- 
ited engagement. {t enjoyed a three 
months’ run at the Columbia Theatre last 
season. It is seldom that so thrilling a 
play is seen on the stage. Intense enthu- 
siasm is always aroused by the arrival of 
the cavalry to rescue the beleaguered 
party in the stockade, and how this feat 
was accomplished. The attack of the 
Indians could be plaialy heard, yet not an 
Indian was in sight. In this revival of 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me” Manager 
Charles Frohman has introduced some 
changes. The party now arrives on thor- 
oughbred horses, who dash upon the stage, 
thus acting a thrilling piece of realism to 
the exciting scene. It will attract large 
and brilliant audiences. Mr. Frohman’s 
company is carefully selected, and many 
of the artists seen at the Columbia will be 
found in the same réles at the Hollis. The 
Wednesday matinees will] be continued and 
Se ges Hollis Street prices will pre- 
va 

CoLuMBIA.—‘'The Passing Show” will 
be the attraction during the coming week. 
The entertainment resembles the review 
that takes place at the end of each theatri- 
cal season in Paris. The spectacle at the 
New York Casino met with such success 
that it was continued for months. Nu- 
merous vaudeville acts intersperse the per- 
formance. Lucy Daly appears in black 
face, and with the famous pickaninnies 
gives the Southern negro on the Mississippi 
levees; Gus Pixley acts the ‘Whistling 
Coon.” Mr. Charles J. Ross burlesques 
‘*Antony and Cleopatra,’ with Miss Ver- 
nona Jarbeau. Then there is ‘‘La Petite 
Adelaide.” The entertainment enlists one 
hundred people, the scenery and costumes 
are picturesque; the orchestra is con- 
ducted by Mr. George Towle. 





POOR DIGESTION 


Leads to nervousness, fret fulness, peevish- 
ness, chronic Dyspepsia and great misery. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the remedy. It 
tones the stomach, creates an appetite, 
and gives a relish to food. It makes pure 
blood and gives healthy action to all the 
organs of the body. Take Hood’s for 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla CuREs. 

Hoop’s PILLs become the favorite ca- 
~ a with every one who tries them. 
») Cc. 








y Manuscript STANDS a good 
ou r chance with us. Enclose two 


stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 





Jackson, Mieh. 


BEST POLISH IN THE WORLE 









DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn red. The Risi 
Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, 
Each package contains six ounces; when moist 
ened will make several boxes of Paste Polish, 


Has an Annual Sale of 3,000 Tons. 
- SPECIAL NOTICES. — 
E. Women’s Club. - Monday, Jan. 28, 3, 


N. 
P.M. Dr. W. Symington Brown will speak on 
“Government or Anarchy.” 











DRESSMAKER.—Miss Elizabeth McGregor, 
at 58 W. Newton Street, Boston, has latest styles, 
reasonable prices, sud a perfect fit is assured. 





A Lady desires a position as housekeeper, as @ 
companion for an invalid,as an amanuensis,or asa 
teacher. Jlas a Normal school diploma, and was a 
teacher for ten years. Can give good references, 
Address Miss 8. C. Crane, 7 East Hedding Place, 
Mt. Tabor, N. J. 





An American woman would like a position as 
companion to a lady, or to care for an invalid. Is 
fond of old ladies and of children; has a kindly 
disposition, and would make herself g-nerally use. 
ful. Is a skilled dressmaker, and could help with 
the family sewing. Would be willing to travel. A 
good home more an object than large wages, 
hp MARGARET KENNEDY, Box 3638, Boston, 

ass. 








RIVATE Secretary and Stenographer. 

A young lady of good education desires the 

above position. Uses the Remington machine, 

Highest references as to character and trust- 

worthiness. Moderate salary. Address E. W 
N., Woman’s JournaL Office 


BOSTON > 


















HIGHEST 














A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages ana all 
places where room-space is an object, it fills # 
long-felt want. Mnst be seen to be apprec'ated. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass, 

NEW ENGLAND 
PHOTO-ART 

ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








Hal’-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all [llustrative Purposes. 


The Yellow Ribbon Sneaker, _ 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, i® 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and LvoY¥ 
E. ANTHONY. For sale at Woman's Journm 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass. Price, post 
vaid, 50 cents. 
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E FULL NICKLED 
» INCH SHEAR LIKE CUT.e-———— @ 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenportlows 
_— ee 
Morphine Habit Cured in 


QPLUM 2 ders Soper oset 
_————<, 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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